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1951 1950 % 
GENERATION* (Net) 
ee, a en ey 22,111,334,000 19,262,454,000 +14.8 
NR MEE Be EASNN OS 5 ao. nd acs acdldsarere-aad ecco ewes thm aeweea eee 8,281,156,000 7,510,372,000 +10.3 
eased eibigccca Ib ike aie ia(ie Walon 30,392,490,000 26,772,826,000 +13.5 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries................... 175,000,000 103,309,000 +69.4 
ee RINE ID ai cata y bs wait 6 a's wed 6 bab.0 a cass eedianb baw 109,527,000 109,273,000 + 0.2 
eee — ery Used by Producer... ..oic ic ccsccescseceseccsecesews 649,349,000 641,154,000 + 1.3 
Net Energy for Distribution....................00e0000- 29,808,614,000 26,125,708 ,000 +14.1 
Rs INT WEMCCUNIOONE BOE. 5 ois. 5 05:0 cos einec eas 0000 0.0.0 S00 bbs weeueee 4,145,525.000 3,488,821,000 +18.8 
Sales to Ultimate Customers.................0c.00c000e 25,663,089,000 22,636,887 ,000 +13.4 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of July 31st 
RUN NNRNEEET PR SURO ooo os .3.5;6, 44/4, & a0: 19% 0\6 Grd iS OW leldal ard race 38,512,829 36,697,274 + 4.9 
CE EON EE en OE) ee 1,644,847 1,571,422 + 4.7 
Commercial or Industrial: 

aN ARI 5c. ipso bia Siarnlic Sia. wie ote Wikreraceie dee ele“ 5,506,303 5,433,653 + 1.3 

ue RETA oc nchicoaip arm iave wate a 0/d(ba Sacavew.elale 80-482 242,988 232,485 + 4.5 
MRM yc ia) a csc capa Gio ceonGeioyAidvsl aed GA akg ae Sbrh- wt avn 159,474 152,478 + 4.6 

Total Ultimate Customers...............ccccccececeees 46,066,441 44,087,312 + 4.5 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of July 
NINN CE INN coo oan sc ar htyrkcb ar eidid Bx RKio 6 ace Se Wie mrecwreceir’ 5,778,765,000 5,033,775,000 +14.8 
I a rn ed re 951,867,000 818,309,000 +16.3 
Commercial or Industrial: 

Eo a ee ge 4,875,093 ,000 4,277,374,000 +14.0 

re re re eee eer rrr re 12,729,024,000 11,260,340,000 +13.0 
Nr er 223,031,000 199,822,000 +11.6 
INN oho co. y/igia 5:6 5.0 ass: 4 Seo wands 8 enema ee OeleR So 637,124,000 563,712,000 +13.0 
Railways and Railroads: 

SHUPOML CIE TNLETUTOAN MANWAYS...... 05 0000csacrccdsdcdianvesasios 249,960,000 253,596,000 — 1.4 
eS, eee ee 171,660,000 183,624,000 — 6.5 
EN coin cian cieig. pte, Wisin «alps wan ulebS Hecate ewe ks 46,565,000 46,335,000 + 0.5 

Rotel to Ultimate Customers... ...siccccccacvcccsccescs 25,663,089,000 22,636,887 ,000 +13.4 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers. ...................0cceeuee $457 ,799,100 $412,436,800 +11.0 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended 
July 3ist 
PREIS TOT AMOI os. cscs env eccracscesscasvecnesees 1,929 1,773 + 8.8 
UNNI oa aids. c oa bd Gard aM aa orem PEE EAC BAS OO $54.78 $51.59 + 6.2 
NG Ar IONE ENONEE 0 55.6: 6:0:4.4:8: 04,00 G00 6 sew erdn'e 08 8 bi 0b 6 Sib a 2.84¢ 2.91¢ — 2.4 








* By Courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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EEI Objectives Realized Through Unflagging 


Eftorts of Committee Members 


HE stately phrases composed at 

the Edison Electric Institute’s 

tounding 18 years ago to express 
the association’s goals contain a fine 
blend of idealism practicality. 
Not expressed, but deeply understood 
by EEL members, was that a tremen- 
dous amount of human energy and abil- 
ity would have to be devoted each year 
to keep those words from becoming 


and 


meaningless. 

That they are rich in meaning today 
js a tribute to the unflagging effort of 
a host of EEI committee members who, 
pushing forward in their various fields, 
have helped the electric industry stand 
forth as one of the most progressive and 
forward-looking of U. S. industries, 
characterized by solid contributions to 
the well-being of the American people. 

The EEI committee organization has 
some 1200 committee members partici- 
pating in the activities of 50 working 
groups. This development of the com- 
mittee structure and functions has not 
been haphazard or capricious, but has 
closely followed the needs of an industry 
whose continuing growth is a modern 
phenomenon. 

Embodied of the EEI 


committees is the character, as well as 


in the work 


the accomplishments, which have pro- 
duced the electric industry’s progress. 
The committees concerned with sales 
and the seeking of new or better ways 
for electricity to serve industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, and the home com- 
plement the efforts of those concerned 
with increasing the efficiency of electric 
company operation through advances in 
engineering, accounting, and other 
fields. 

The development of new loads and 
customers gives impetus to advances in 
equipment and operating methods so that 





EEI OBJECTIVES 


1. The advancement in the _ public 
service of the art of producing, trans- 
mitting and distributing electricity, 
and the promotion of scientific re- 
search in such field. 


2. The ascertainment and making 
available to the members and the 
public of factual information, data 
and statistics relating to the electric 
industry. 


3. To aid its operating company 
members to generate and sell electric 
energy at the lowest possible price 
commensurate with safe and adequate 
service, giving due regard to the 
interests of the consumer, investor and 
employee. 

—Edison Electric Institute 

Constitution, Article Il 











service may be provided to the best ad- 
vantage of consumer and company; in 
turn, progress in the generation and dis- 
tribution of power and in company opera- 
tion stimulates the search for customers 
new electricity that 
equipment and techniques may be most 
beneficially employed. per- 


and uses so new 
This is a 
petual process in which the EEI com- 
mittees play an important part, the self- 
generating drive which has made the 
electric industry increasingly vital to 
the nation, and, at the same time, in- 
creasingly able to handle growing re- 
sponsibilities under conditions of peace 
or war. 

Through their widely circulating re- 
ports, recommendations, and documents, 
as well as through the discussions and 
exchanges of experiences from which 
these publications are born, the EEI 
committees provide valuable aid to the 
improvement of service 
and to the companies’ over-all prepared- 


ness efforts. Another factor, which can 


local electric 
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hardly be overestimated, is the stimulus 
which such committee work gives to 
progressive thought and effort through- 
out the industry in every aspect of elec- 
tric company service and operation which 
comes under committee consideration. 

‘Those making up the EEI committees 
are leaders in their respective fields in 
the electric industry. Their principal re- 
ward is in the intangible but satisfying 
awareness that their special aptitudes and 
knowledge are being used to continue 
the record of industry progress in the 
public interest. Through their participa- 
tion, EEI committee members are en- 
abled to bring back to their companies 
a deeper cognizance of their specific fields 
of interest and a breadth of vision which 
may have important bearing on future 
company progress. 

To approach idealistic goals, careful 
attention must be given to practical de- 
tails. There is a great deal of research, 
study, and plain hard work involved in 
considering problems large and small, 
whether they concern industry equip- 
ment and materials requirements to meet 
the demands of all-out war, or whether 
they are connected with the proper use 
of a pig-brooder. 

The net effect of the infinite capacity 
for taking pains, which is displayed by 
EFI seen 
throughout the operation of the U. S. 
electric industry. These men and women 
and those in similar groups before them 
have immeasurably contributed to the 
development of an industry which, nur- 
tured in an atmosphere of economic free- 
dom, generates two-and-a-half times the 
electricity produced annually by Russia 
and all her satellites. 

Providing over-all direction of com- 
mittee formation and activities is the 
Institute’s Board of Directors. 


committee members, is 


Drawn 
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GerorcE M. Gapssy 


Chairman of the Board of Directors and 
EEI President 


largely from among chief executives of 
member companies, the Board’s mem- 
bership is limited to +5, one-third of 
whom are elected each year to serve 
three-year terms. An Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisting of 25 members, also 
chosen from member company execu- 
tives, acts in a consulting capacity to the 
Institute on matters of broad electric 
utility policy. 

The 14 General Committees report 
directly to the Board of Directors, 
which also exercises general supervision 
over the committees of the Accounting, 
Commercial, and Engineering Divisions. 
In addition to the work of these stand- 
ing groups, particular problems are also 
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dealt with by special committees formed 
by the Board of Directors as required. 
One such committee, assigned to the 
study of excess profits taxes and other 
levies, has been of great value to the 
industry and its customers in helping 
to present to the committees of Congress 
the tax situation of the electric utilities. 

A brief survey of the activities of the 
General Committees and Committees of 
the Engineering Division for the cur- 
rent administrative year, 1951-1952, is 
presented on the pages immediately fol- 
lowing. A similar survey of committee 
plans and activities of the Accounting 
and Commercial Divisions will be pre- 
sented in the November issue of the 
BULLETIN. 


Codes and Standards Committee 

Principal responsibility of the Codes 
and Standards Committee, headed by 
D. C. Luce, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., Newark, N. J., is gen- 
eral direction of activities relating to 
standards, codes, and other technical 
regulations, especially the relations of 
the electric utility industry with other 
associations and rule making bodies. 
The committee reports directly to the 
EEI Board of Directors. 

The committee provides guidance on 
matters of industry policy to the elec- 
tric utility representatives acting jointly 
with other 
such as the telephone, telegraph and rail- 


representatives of groups 
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D.C. Luce 
Chairman of the Codes and Standards 
Committee 


road industries on matters of plant co- 
ordination, as well as those groups such 
as the National Electrical Manufactur- 
ing Association, the National Fire Pre- 
vention Association, and the American 


Standards Association, in the varied 


field of standardization. 


Chairman of the Codes and Standards 
Committee D. C. Luce is Vice President in 
Charge of Combined Operations and a Di- 
rector of Public Service Electric and Gas 
Co. A Lehigh University graduate, he joined 
Public Service in 1924 as a cadet engineer 
and later served as Kearny Station chief 
engineer, general superintendent of electric 
generation, electric department general man- 
ager, and vice president in charge of electric 
operation. 


EEI General Committees 


Accident Prevention Committee 
The aims and objectives of the Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee are: 

1. ‘To lower the accident frequency 
and severity rates in the electric in- 
dustry and thereby improve its stand- 
ing among the +0 major industries in 
the United States. 

2. To help member companies con- 
serve manpower and materials for 

war power. 
3. To help 
and medical costs. 


reduce compensation 

The Accident Prevention Committee 
is composed of 52 outstanding safety 
and operating men from all sections of 
the United States and Canada. W. F. 
Brown, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
is the chairman. The companies repre- 
sented on the committee employ approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of the total industry 


personnel. The committee meets at least 
three times each year in a centrally lo- 
cated city convenient to the majority, 
with one meeting scheduled in the 
Western regions every two years. It has 
nine major subcommittees and 19 indi- 
vidual project sponsors, or liaison repre- 
sentatives. 

The accident records and_ statistics 
have brought to light the kinds of acci- 
dents that are occurring in the industry, 
how often, and how serious. This in- 
formation is essential to the proper di- 
rection of accident prevention efforts. 
Through accident exchange the industry 
learns about the more serious accidents, 
as well as the steps taken to prevent 
recurrence. 

The analysis of fatalities prepared 
each year by the committee, for example, 
has indicated year after year that elec- 


tric shock and burn deaths account for 


seven of every ten of the industry's 


fatalities. It also reveals that many of 
these are caused by the failure to provide 
or wear rubber protective devices which 
were available or could have been made 
available to the employee. 

The Safety Training Subcommittee is 
materials to cope 
with the hazards. A field manual on 
“The Use and Care of Hot Line Tools” 
is in process of development, as is ““New 


preparing training 


Purchase Specifications for Linemen’s 
Climbers, Belts and Safety Straps.” 
The Visual Aids Subcommittee’s job 
is to produce films and other visual aids 
dealing with hazards peculiar to the 
A recent film, “Coal 
to Kilowatts,” is currently being shown 


electric industry. 


to the electric industry. 

The Safety Poster Subcommittee pre- 
pares attractive colored safety posters 
covering hazards peculiar to the electric 
industry. 
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W. F. Brown 


Chairman of the Accident Prevention 
Committee 


The Seasonal Hazards Subcommittee 
carries on studies of special hazards and 
how to cope with them in both hot and 
cold seasons. This group is presently at- 
tacking the problem of hot weather 
electrocutions. 

The Resuscitation Subcommittee acts 
-ars on all 
matters pertaining to resuscitation. This 


as the industry’s eyes and 


group, composed of men well-versed in 
the subject, has access to the top medical 
authorities on artificial respiration. 

The Safety Performance Award Sub- 
committee has recently been organized 
to handle the new safety performance 
award plan. This activity provides a 
for bringing distinction and 
honor to companies with outstanding 
safety performance. 

Other activities include research on 


medium 


electrical resuscitation and television an- 
tennas, monthly letters to safety direc- 
tors in the electric industry, review of 
information on governmental activities, 
and a study of ways and means of im- 
proving methods of reporting accidents. 

The Accident Prevention Committee 
maintains close liaison with other EEI 
committees, i. e., Transmission and Dis- 
tribution, Prime Movers, Industrial Re- 
lations, and Transportation, and with 
other electrical associations and the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

The committee is constantly striving 
for ways to help the electric industry do 
a better safety job. To this end inquiries 
and suggestions are invited. Many elec- 
tric companies have produced frequency 
and severity rates of less than half the 
industry average: The committee is con- 
vinced that, since most of the causes and 
remedies are known, more companies 
can and should reduce their accident 
rates. The Accident Prevention Com- 
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mittee is prepared to help where help is 
needed and wanted. 

Chairman W. F. Brown of the Accident 
Prevention Committee has been Safety Di- 
rector of Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., for the past seven years. In safety 
work for 30 years, he is a vice president of 
the American Society of Safety Engineers 
and lists the Greater New York Safety 
Council, President's Industrial Safety Con- 
ference, AGA Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee, and National Safety Council among 
his afhliations. He has been with Consoli- 
dated Edison for 25 years. 

Electric Power Survey Committee 

The function of the Electric Power 
Survey Committee is to provide current 
comprehensive information concerning 
the present and future power situation 
in the United States. The work of the 
committee is carried out under the lead- 
ership of WALKER L. Cis_er, The De- 
troit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich., Chair- 
man; CLARENCE Mayott, The Hart- 
ford Electric Light Co., Hartford, 
Conn., Vice Chairman; and Chandler 
W. Jones, New England Electric Sys- 
tem, Boston, Mass., Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Manufacturing. 

The functions of the committee are 
accomplished by making periodic sur- 
veys of (a) the nation’s peak loads, 
capabilities, reserve margins, and energy 
requirements, and (b) the scheduled 
production of heavy electric power 
equipment. Because the situation at the 
present time is so complicated and 
changes so rapidly, a Task Group has 
been organized to follow many aspects 
of the situation on a day-to-day basis. 

The electric power surveys have been 
conducted at semiannual intervals since 
the spring of 1947. Representatives of 
the electric power systems or power sup- 
ply areas in all parts of the country par- 
ticipate in the surveys. They report 
complete information with respect to 
peak loads, capabilities, and reserve mar- 
gins in their own areas, including actual 
operating results for the past year and 
forecasts for three or four years in ad- 
vance. These data are reviewed and 
assembled on a regional and_ national 
basis. 

The country’s leading manufacturers 
of heavy electric power equipment also 
participate in the semiannual surveys. 
They present complete data concerning 
orders on hand, production schedules, 
shipments, and open manufacturing ca- 
pacity. They also discuss material al- 
lotments, and other pertinent problems. 

The Task Group has had frequent 
contact with the equipment manufac- 
turers and many of the operating sys- 
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WatkKeER L. CISLER 


Chairman of the Electric Power Survey 
Committee 


tems. ‘Through this activity detailed 
information concerning the problems of 
expanding the power facilities of the 
country has been compiled. 

These committee activities are mak- 
ing available much important informa- 
tion the position of the 
industry, particularly with respect to its 
scheduled expansion and its ability to 


concerning 


carry the nation’s power loads. 


Committee Chairman Waker L. CISLER 
is Executive Vice President and a Director 
of The Detroit Edison Co. An army lieuten- 
ant in World War I, he joined Public Ser- 
vice Electric and Gas Co. after graduating 
from Cornell University in 1922. Rising to 
assistant general manager of the electric de- 
partment, he served on the WPB while on 
loan from the company in 1941. In 1943 he 
joined Detroit Edison and was _ granted 
leave of absence to enter the Army, where 
he attained the rank of colonel. While on 
General Eisenhower's postwar staff, he di- 
rected the rehabilitation of German utilities. 
In late 1945 he returned to Detroit Edison 
as chief engineer of power plants and was 
named executive vice president in 1948. 


Financing and Investor Relations 

Through research studies and group 
discussions, the Financing and Investor 
Relations Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Haro_p H. Scarr, Ebasco 
Services Inc., will undertake to provide 
the electric industry with comprehensive 
information on utility financing and the 
maintenance of good investor relations, 
both of which are of major importance 
to the successful completion of the in- 
dustry’s expansion program. A detailed 
resume of the committee’s proposed ac- 
tivities for the coming year will appear 
in an early issue of the BULLETIN. 

An NYU graduate, Chairman Harorp H. 
ScaFF, Vice President and Director, Ebasco 
Services Inc., joined the Electric Bond and 
Share system in 1923 as junior accountant. 
After working on formation of the United 
Gas system in Texas and serving as ac- 


counting consultant for American Power & 
Light subsidiaries, he was named assistant 
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Haroip H. Scarr 


Chairman of the Financing and Investor 
Relations Committee 


general auditur of Ebasco Services Inc. in 
1936. He was made comptroller and di- 
rector of both Ebasco Services and Electric 
Bond and Share Co. in 1940, and in 1943 


was named to his present position. Active in 
EEI work, he has served on the Deprecia- 
tion Committee and was vice chairman of 
the Financing and Investor Relations Com- 
mittee in 1950. A past chairman of the -\« 
counting Division Executive Committee and 
Committee on Financing Utility Capital Re- 
quirements, he is presently chairman of the 


Committee on Application of Accounting 


Principles 


Industrial Relations Committee 

The major objective of the Industria] 
Relations Committee is to provide ser- 
vices to the companies in the industry, 
in the field of industrial relations. This 
objective will be continued this year 
under the chairmanship of F. E. VeEr- 
pIN, The Cleveland Electric [lluminat- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Because of the nature of the problems 
which develop in the industrial relations 
field, the current exchange of informa- 
tion with respect to negotiations and the 
like is of outstanding value to its 
members. 

Supplementing such round table dis- 
cussions, regular studies are conducted 
in the fields of wages, benefits, economic 
education, wage-hour regulations, wage 
salary requirements, 
and recruitment—to name a few major 
ones. It is expected that all of these 
activities will be carried on during the 
current year and that some new fields 
will be explored. 


and stabilization 


Analyses of more effective techniques 
of personnel administration, improved 
methods of organization planning and 
administration, further progress in the 
field of management and executive de- 
velopment, closer liaison with the edu- 
cational institutions from the standpoint 
of recruitment, and case study material 
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are some of the subjects the committee 
anticipates examining during the year 
ahead. 

One of the highlights of the com- 
mittee’s year is always the Annual In- 
dustrial Relations Conference. This year 
it is planned to hold the conference in 
Cincinnati, November 5, 6, and 7, at 
which the principal topics for discussion 
will be: 

Executive and 
ment 


Inventory Develop- 


The Communications Problem 
Economic Information Program 
Wage Adjustment Criteria 
These discussions will be conducted 
on a seminar or workshop basis, during 
which considerable use will be made of 
the “Phillips 66” or “Buzz 
method. 


’ 


Session’ 


The full membership of the commit- 
tee numbers 47, 
“corresponding 
of whom 


and there are about 150 
representatives,’ many 
participate in industrywide 
studies and surveys as well as the An- 
nual Industrial Relations Conference. 
Meetings will be held approximatel) 
in order to 
with 
local groups of people in the industry. 


monthly in various locations, 


cooperate «as closely as_ possible 


Chairman of the Industrial Relations Com 


mittee F. E. Verpin is Director of Person 
nel for The Cleveland Electric [luminating 
Co, After serving as instructor of enginee: 


ing math at Syracuse University, where he 
graduated in 1921, he spent eight years in 
sales engineering. This was followed by 12 
years of personnel work with companies of 
the Niagara Hudson system 
of personnel consulting activities. Seven 
ears ago he joined CEI, where he is now 
in charge of all phases of labor relations, 
afety, training, and personnel administra 
tion, 


and two years 


Insurance Committee 


The Insurance Committee, under the 


chairmanship of I. M. Carpenrer, 





F. E. VeERDIN 


Chairman of Industrial Relations Committee 
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I. M. CARPENTER 


Chairman of the Insurance Committee 


Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y., 
will continue its studies of the many in- 
surance problems which are today con- 
fronting the electrical industry. As in 
the past, a major portion of these activi- 
ties will continue to be performed by the 
subcommittees. 

At the present time the Subcommittee 
on Boiler and Machinery Insurance is 
in the process of arranging for confer- 
ences with representatives of insurance 
underwriters in view of contemplated 
increased rates for these forms of insur- 
ance coverage, with the idea of present- 
ing the electrical industry’s side of the 
picture and endeavoring to establish 
closer relationship with these insurance 
representatives. 

‘The Boiler 


Machinery Insurance has very definite 


Subcommittee on and 
ideas on this subject, and if these ideas 
can be transmitted and accepted by the 
insurance underwriters, they will prove 
of considerable benefit to the electrical 
utility industry. 

Because of the problems introduced by 
the possibility of atomic attack, there are 
many conflicting ideas in the insurance 
industry and in the legislative bodies as 
to the position which the United States 
Government should take on war damage 
Developments will be fol- 
lowed closely by the Subcommittee on 
War Damage Insurance in the interests 
of the electrical utility industry. 

The Subcommittee on Liability Cov- 
erage is planning a study of the problems 
which are resulting materially 
higher court awards on third party ac- 
tions. ‘These increased judgments are 
due in part to an enhanced claim- 
mindedness on the part of the general 
public and in part to existing economic 
conditions. They have already resulted 


insurance. 
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in increased costs for third party liability 
insurance for almost all public utilities, 
and in some extreme cases have even 
necessitated the cancellation and replace- 
ment of insurance contracts. It is a 
subject of prime importance to the elec- 
tric utility industry and will be followed 
closely during the ensuing year by this 
subcommittee. 

The Insurance Committee will also 
continue its close cooperation with other 
committees of the Institute. 

Insurance Committee Chairman I. M. 
CARPENTER is Manager of the Insurance 
Department of Ebasco Services Inc. Except 
for service as a naval officer in World War 
I, his career has been entirely in the insur- 
ance field since 1916. He joined Electric 
Bond and Share as head of the insurance 
department in 1923 and upon formation of 
Ebasco Services two years later was ap- 
pointed to his present position. He is an 
active member of many insurance associa- 
tions and related groups. 


Legal Committee 

‘The Legal Committee, with 24+ mem- 
bers under the chairmanship of RALPH 
M. Besse, The Cleveland Electric Il- 
luminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will 
continue to investigate and report on 
any legal matter referred to it by the 
Institute or by any of its committees, and 
to develop and exchange information 
relative to legal developments in the 
field. 


Three general meetings dealing with 


electric utility 


topics current in judicial, legislative, and 


administrative fields hav e been scheduled 


by the committee. The first of these 
meetings was held last September 19 in 
New York City, and the second and 


third, which will probably extend over 


two-day periods, are slated to occur this 
winter and in May, 1952. Other speci- 
fic plans include the organization of a 
one- or two-day seminar for claims men 


in the industry. 
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Chairman of the Legal Committee 
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THOMPSON 


Membership Committee 


EARLe S. 


Chairman of the 


Committee Chairman RatepH M. BEsse, 
Vice President and General Counsel of The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., gradu- 
ated magna cum laude from Heidelberg Col- 
lege in 1926 and received a J. D. degree 
from the University of Michigan in 1929. 
Entering the employ of Squire, Sanders & 
Dempsey that same year, he was named a 
partner of the firm in 1940. In 1948 he 
joined Vhe Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
a vice president and was made gen- 
The legal, 
treasurer’s, accounting, and rates and statis- 
tics departments of the company are under 
his jurisdiction. A prominent 
legal associations, he is also active in many 


Co. as 
eral counsel the following year. 


member of 


civic organizations. 


Membership Committee 

The 
the chairmanship of FarLe S. ‘CHomp- 
son of The West Penn Electric Co. 
(Inc.), New York, N. Y., examines all 


applications for 


Membership Committee, under 


Institute membership 
and makes its recommendations and re 
EEI 


directly to the Board ot 


Directors. 


ports 


Chairman Ear.e $. THOMPSON is President 
and Director of the West Penn Electric 
Co. (Inc.). A trustee and 1914 graduate of 
Bowdoin College, he served with the Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Co. and Hornblower 
& Weeks before joining the American Water- 
works and Electric Co. in 1923. In 1938 he 
elected president and director of the 
latter company, predecessor of West Penn 
Electric. Among the companies of which he 
is a director are Monongahela Power Co.., 
Potomac Edison Co., Windsor Coal Co., 
West Penn Railways, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co., and Ritz-Carlton Hotel Co. He 
is a trustee of the Dry Dock Savings Bank. 


was 


Prize Awards Committee 

The Prize Awards Committee, under 
direction of Chairman Georce E. 
WHITWELL of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa., conducts all 
Institute-sponsored prize contests with 
the exception of the Charles A. Coffin 
Award. 


The committee appoints contest judges 
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and endeavors to stimulate the widest 
possible participation in each competi- 
tion. In addition, the committee reviews 
all new prize awards offered for EEI 
sponsorship by various donors. 

Full details on the 1951-52 contest 
rules and awards, which will be pre- 
sented next year at the Institute’s Sales 
Conference and Annual Convention, are 
described on page 351 of this issue of 
the BULLETIN. 


Chairman GeEorGE E. WHITWELL is Vice 
President in charge of Sales of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. An MIT graduate, he was 
a research engineer for Anaconda Copper 
before entering the Army in World War I. 
Subsequent to teaching chemical engineering 
at the University of Washington, he 
with various utilities befor« 
delphia Electric in 1931. He originated the 
National Better Light Better Sight activity 
in 1933 and, as a result, two years later 
received the James H. McGraw Award for 
cooperation in the advancement of the elec- 
tric industry. First president of the merged 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade 
of Philadelphia, he is a past president of 
PEA and was for several years chairman 
of the AGA Laboratories Managing Com- 
mittee. 


served 
joining Phila- 


Purchasing and Stores Committee 
Since the work of the Purchasing and 
Stores Committee involves both purchas- 


matters, the committee 


eee fe _ 
unaer a cnairmat 


stores 


ing and 
functions with the 


assistance of two vice chairmen. One of 


the vice chairmen is selected from pur- 
chasing personnel, while the other is 


selected from stores personnel. The 
chairman for the ensuing year is R. L. 
Leacu of the Georgia Power Co., At- 


|. 


lanta, Ga. The vice chairman for pur- 


chasing is C. F. OGpEN of The Detroit 
Edison Co., Mich., while the 
vice chairman for stores is C. H. zur 
NiEDEN of the Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. W. M. Holls 
ot the Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, 


Detroit, 





Gerorce E. WHITWELL 
Chairman of the Prize 


Awards Committee 
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R. L. LeEacH 


Chairman of the Purchasing and Stores 
Committee 


Md., is the secretary-treasurer of the 
committee. The above, together with 
the following, constitute the executive 
committee of the group: E. N. Scott, 
Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, 
N. Y.; H. E. Hodgson (immediate 
past chairman), Wisconsin Power and 
Light Co., Madison, Wis.; R. P. 
Snow, The Cleveland Electric  [I- 
luminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
J. B. Homsher, Pennsylvania Water 
and Power Co., Baltimore, Md.; and 
J. B. Thomas, Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The present committee is composed of 
55 active members, three honorary mem- 
bers, 54 correspondent members, and 
three guest members representing utili- 
ties located in the Dominion of Canada. 

During the present year the commit- 
tee plans to study the following pur- 
chasing subjects: (1) contractural prob- 
lems, (2) conducting interviews, (3) 
an effort to find some equitable measure 
of performance in purchasing. The 
committee also expects to study the fol- 
lowing stores subjects: (1) unit costs in 
stores (2) continuance of 
standard packaging program, (3) me- 
chanical material handling devices, and 
(4) salvage operations under conditions 
involving shortages of materials (time 
permitting). 

In addition, the committee intends to 
make an effort to obtain information 
relative to the problem of making the 
best use of manpower through planning, 
organization, and the development of 
leadership qualities in supervisory per- 
sonnel. This subject will be of interest 
to both the purchasing and stores mem- 
bership of the committee. 


operations, 


Governmental controls on materials 


are of paramount importance, and it is 
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planned to make every effort to have 
informed representatives of the control 
branches of the government present at 
the next general meeting of the com- 
mittee, so that current problems may be 
discussed with those responsible for the 
administration of the controls as they 
exist. This meeting is scheduled for 
May 11 and 12, 1952, at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Following 
the close of the formal meeting, it is 
planned that interested members of the 
committee will visit the storerooms and 
Purchasing Department of New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., the host utility. 
Committee Chairman R. L. LEAcH is Gen- 
eral Storekeeper of the Georgia Power Co. 
After attending the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, he joined Georgia Power in 1907 
and through varied service named to 
his present post in 1926. On leave of absence 
in 1942 he worked on redistribution of util- 
ity stores of surplus materials created by 
war regulations. In 1943 he served as 


southeastern utility engineer for 
the WPB. 


was 


regional 


Rate Research Committee 


The Rate Research Committee, under 
its chairman, Harry I. MILier, Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp., Oshkosh, 
Wis., is concerning itself mainly with 
problems related to increasing costs of 
operation. Many companies are finding 
it necessary to increase rate levels, par- 
ticularly end rates. The committee plans 
to devote considerable time to discussion 
of rate cases pending and recently de- 
cided, and to the study of methods and 
procedures adopted by those companies 
represented and Commission reaction to 
different methods of approach. 

Study will be given to the rate prob- 
lems concerned with new loads, such as 
electric space heating, with the effect of 
new tax laws on earnings, and with any 





Harry I. MILier 


Chairman of the Rate Research Committee 
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J. Frank GASKILL 


Chairman of the Rural and Urban 
Development Committee 


new regulatory provisions adopted by 
any Commission. 

Because of the probability of so many 
companies finding it necessary to increase 
rates in the near future, the committee 
plans to hold four meetings during the 
fiscal year to attempt better to dis- 
information valuable to the 
industry in its rate problems. 


seminate 


Committee Chairman Harry I. MILLER is 
Manager of Rates and Research for the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp. A former 
consultant and department head in several 
government agencies, he served on the WPB; 
as an army consultant in Japan, Germany, 
and Austria; in Europe on an ECA assign- 
ment; and as chief of DEPA’s Minor Re- 
quirements Branch. He graduated in elec- 
trical engineering from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1921. 


Rural and Urban Development 
Committee 


The Rural and Urban Development 
Committee, under the chairmanship of J. 
FRANK GASKILL, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., will continue last 
year’s program of studying the various 
problems of area development and how 
utilities are meeting these problems in 
the territory they serve. 

The work is broken down into four 
subcommittees: Civic Development, In- 
dustrial Natural Re- 
sources and Agricultural Development, 


Development, 


and Travel and Recreational Develop- 
ment. Each of these subcommittees will 
prepare a report of their findings, which 
will be submitted in the form of a 
final report, in order to disseminate the 


information to the various member com- 


panies. 


Five regional forums were held dur- 
ing the past year: the New England 
Mass.; the North 


region at Boston, 
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E. H. Scott 


Chairman of the Statistical Committee 


Central area at Cleveland, Ohio; the 
North Middle-West region at Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; the Southern region at 
New Orleans, La.; and the Middle 
Atlantic at Philadelphia. One 


more regional conference for the West 


region 


Coast is being considered for the coming 
vear. 

Consideration will also be given to 
the holding of a national conference in 
order to provide a forum for a frank 
and open discussion of the problems 
encountered, the methods used, and the 
advantages of an area development pro- 
gram for electric operating companies. 

Committee Chairman J. FRANK GASKILL is 
Sales Manager of the Philadelphia Electric 
Co. Graduating from Swarthmore College 
in 1910, he gained experience with Westing- 
house and General Electric before serving 
as a captain in France during World War 
I. Joining Philadelphia Electric in 1919, he 
progressed, through successive steps, to sales 
manager in 1936. Other activities include 
service as past chairman of the Commercial 
Section, PEA, and past chairman of the 
Industrial Power and Heating Committee, 


EEI. 


Statistical Committee 


The Statistical Committee, under the 
chairmanship of E. H. Scott, of The 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich., 
will carry on its work of providing up- 
to-date information on the electric in- 
dustry with special emphasis on the prob- 
lems of the day. Now that the 1950 
census figures are being reported, there 
are numerous industry problems to be 
solved in connection therewith. 


A subcommittee is collecting and 
studying various methods of forecasting 
kilowatthour sales, revenues, expenses, 
and loads employed by individual elec- 
tric companies. This work is being car- 
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ried on with the possible aim of making 
forecasts of these items more uniform 
as to the methodology. Thus, when 
individual company forecasts are com- 
bined nationally the result should be 
improved. 

To minimize duplication of reports by 
electric companies the annual question- 
naires, sent to electric companies by the 
statistical department of the Institute 
and by the insurance companies and 
investment analysts, were simplified and 
combined. During the forthcoming year 
the reactions to this new report of the 
several interested groups will be studied. 
D. M. Tonge of the American Gas and 
Electric Service Corp., New York, 
N. Y,. was in charge of the subcom- 
mittee doing this work. 

The committee’s proposed Index of 
Electric Power Output, compiled on a 
national basis, is being carried forward 
and studied for possible imperfections. 
It is similar to the recognized general 
business indices in setup, and attempts 
to do away with the sometimes erroneous 
conclusions obtained from year-to-year 
comparisons of output. This index is 
now being sent on a private basis to 
members of the EEI Board of Directors. 

The committee’s report on customer 
definitions is now before the Board of 
Directors of the Institute. 


The committee will continue its prac- 
tice of consulting with the EEI Statisti- 
cal Department and 
weekly, annual (Statistical 
Bulletin) and special statistical data 
prepared by the Department for the 
Institute. A subcommittee will be ap- 


reviewing the 
monthly, 


pointed to study the regional reporting 
of industry statistics with the view of 
obtaining more uniformity in areas. 


Statistical Committee Chairman E. H. 
Scotr is Assistant Controller of The Detroit 
Edison Co. Graduating from the University 
of Michigan in 1924, he joined Detroit Edison 
in the construction department the same year. 
Next assigned to the budget division, he was 
transferred to the rate division in 1937. He 
was made statistician in 1941 and named to 
his present post in 1949. He is a member 
of several prominent trade associations and 
professional societies. 


Transportation Committee 


The Transportation Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of S. G. Pace, 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will hold an early fall meeting in New 
York City to complete plans for the 
coming year’s work. The practice of 
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S. G. PacE 


Chairman of the Transportation Committee 


holding joint meetings with the AGA 
Motor Vehicle Committee will be con- 
tinued. 

The Annual Spring Conference of 
Utility Fleet Operators, to be sponsored 
by the combined EEI-AGA committee, 
will be held in Philadelphia in April, 
1952. This will be the major meeting of 
the year and, besides a comprehensive 
round table symposium of current prob- 
lems, will feature papers by prominent 
technical men from various phases of 
the automotive industry. 


The committee has received numerous 
suggestions that it hold a number of 
regional meetings in addition to its 
Spring Conference to facilitate discus- 
sion of current operation and main- 

This suggestion is 
now being studied by a subcommittee and 
it is expected that action can be taken 
on this matter at the November organi- 


tenance questions. 


zation meeting. 


An attempt will be made this year 
to standardize the type of records main- 
tained for operating statistics in an effort 
to allow intercompany comparisons, such 
as customers per vehicle, miles of line 
per vehicle, miles per gallon of gasoline, 
cost per mile, average annual miles per 
vehicle, etc. 

Driver training and vehicle accident 
prevention will be the major objective 
of the Subcommittee on Safety. 


Committee Chairman S. G. Pace is Auto- 
motive Manager of the Duquesne Light Co. 
He joined Duquesne in 1924+ upon graduation 
from lowa State College with a B.S. in 
electrical engineering. In 1940, after work 
in various engineering capacities, he was 
named to his present Duquesne post and was 
made general superintendent of Equitable 
Auto, a service company. He is a member 
and past Pittsburgh section chairman of the 
Societv of Automotive Engineers. 
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KEI Engineering Committees 


Engineering Division General 
Committee 

The Engineering Division General 
Committee, whose chairman is Howarp 
P. SEELyE, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich., serves as a coordinating 
agency for the activities of the five en- 
gineering committees which constitute 
the Engineering Division. It also deals 
with other engineering matters of a 
more general nature than those covered 
by these other committees. The member- 
ship is comprised of the chairmen of the 
five engineering committees and 15 other 
members-at-large. 

In addition to reviewing the programs 
of the five other committees for the 
purpose of correlating any matters in 
which they might conflict or overlap, 
and assisting in the consideration of any 
questions of policy, this committee has 
at present two active subcommittees. 
One of these is the Air Pollution Sub- 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
Stanley Stokes, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Mo., which has 
been collaborating with a similar group 
from AEFIC in keeping in touch with 
the problem of air pollution and smoke 
prevention, and giving general direction 
to EEI’s activities in this field. 

The other subcommittee is the Codes 
and Standards Correlating Subcom- 
mittee, with P. H. Chase, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa., as chair- 
man. This group has had under consider- 
ation several problems concerning stand- 
ardization, particularly with relation to 
the National Electrical Code and the 
National Electrical Safety Code. 

In addition to these, the committee 


Louis, 





Howarp P. SEELYE 


Chairman of the Engineering Division 
General Committee 


expects to give some consideration during 
the coming year to the relationship and 
attitude of engineering colleges and their 
graduates toward the electric power in- 
dustry, in collaboration with other EEI 
committees which are also studying this 
matter. 

Chairman Howarp P. SEELYE of the Engi- 
neering Division General Committee is 
Senior Engineer of The Detroit Edison Co. 
Except for World War I service, he has 
been with Detroit Edison since 1915. Pri- 
marily concerned with distribution engineer- 
ing before his appointment as senior engi- 
neer in 1937, he is author of Electric 
Distribution Engineering and co-author of 
Economics of Electric Distribution, both books 
published by McGraw-Hill. He is a past 
chairman of the Transmission and Distribu- 
tion Committee. 


Electrical Equipment Committee 

The Electrical Equipment Committee, 
of which J. H. Foorr, Commonwealth 
Services Inc., Jackson, Mich., is chair- 
man, is mainly concerned with problems 
of bulk power supply, design of major 
electrical installations, and 
troubles with electrical stations and 
equipment. Problems of serving large 
techniques of 


operating 


utilization equipment, 
operating and maintenance of systems 
and equipment, and the engineering 
phases of integration and interconnection 
of systems are all the concern of this 
committee. 

A. M. pEBELLIs, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., is vice chairman of the committee 
for the new year. 

Six divisions of the committee handle 
this extensive program of work. For the 
current year the division chairmen are: 
System Engineering, H. E. Deardorf, 
The Dayton Power and Light Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio; Utilization, A. C. Gohlke, 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; System and Ap- 
paratus Troubles, A. M. deBellis, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; 
Apparatus and Design, C. C. Farrell, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Foreign Practice, A. V. DeBeech; 
Operation and Maintenance, C. L. 
Derrick, The Hartford Electric Light 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Seventy-two members of the com- 
mittee represent 58 companies. Contacts 
are maintained with representatives of 
many foreign countries and with com- 
panies in Canada. Representatives of the 


larger electrical equipment manufac- 


turers sit with the committee in open 
sessions. 

The first meeting of the current ad- 
ministrative year was held at the New 
Ocean House at Swampscott, Mass., on 
October 8 and 9, 1951. A winter meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 11 
and 12, 1952, and a spring meeting in 
Chicago in May, 1952, are also being 
scheduled. 


Chairman J. H. Foote is Vice President 
and Director of Commonwealth Services 
Inc. and President and Chief Engineer in 
charge of its subsidiary, Commonwealth As- 
sociates, Inc. He has served on committees 
of EEI and its predecessor, NELA, since 
1921, when he was a member of the Great 
Lakes Division Electrical Apparatus Com- 
mittee, of which he later became chairman. 
He is also actively engaged in committee 
work of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, American Standards Association, 
Association of Edison Illuminating Com- 
panies, and American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education. A fellow of AIEE, he is 
past president of the Michigan Engineering 
Society and a director of the Michigan So- 


ciety of Professional Engineers. 


Hydraulic Power Committee 

The Hydraulic Power Committee 
with Hispert M. Hix, Northern 
States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
as chairman, devotes itself to consider- 
ation of hydroelectric power plants, their 
design, operation, and maintenance. The 
committee has a membership of 36, in- 
cluding five representatives of consult- 
ing engineering firms, who serve as guest 
members. 

Two subcommittees are currently ac- 
tive. Norman F. Williams of Southern 
Services, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., leads 
the Subcommittee on Cavitation and 
Pitting. His subcommittee has presented 
an interim report, and continuation of 
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Chairman of the Electrical Equipment 
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Hispert M. HItyt 


Chairman of the Hydraulic 
Power Committee 


the study has been found profitable. 
Paul H. Yelton, California Electric 
Power Co., Riverside, Calif., heads the 
Subcommittee on Artificial Precipitation. 
This is a relatively new field and one of 
great interest to hydraulic engineers. 
Mr. Yelton’s subcommittee thus has a 
continuing study. 

The Subcommittee on Automatic and 
Supervisory Control of Hydroelectric 
Plants completed its assignment and was 
discharged at the last annual meeting. 
Continued interest in this subject is evi- 
denced by the requests received for copies 
of the report. 

The committee customarily holds one 
annual meeting at which, in addition to 
subcommittee reports, papers of general 
interest are heard. Particular stress has 
been given in these papers to operating 
and maintenance problems, and to gen- 
eral discussion of the points made by 
the speakers. 

The next annual meeting has been 
tentatively set for May, 1952, but the 
place is yet to be determined. 

The secretary of the committee is 
G. E. Watkins of EEI Headquarters. 

Committee Chairman Hissert M. HI is 
Chief Engineer of the Northern States Power 
Co. A graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota in 1924, where he later served as 
instructor, he was employed by the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U. S. Engineers, 
and St. Anthony Falls Water Power Co. be 
fore joining NSP as hvdraulic engineer in 
1941. As an officer in the Corps of Engineers 
luring the war, he supervised design of 
cantonments and air fields. He is a past 


president of the Northwestern section of 
\SCE, 


Meter and Service Committee 


The chairman of the Meter and Ser- 
vice Committee this year is F. A. 
Repp1Inc, Southern California Edison 


Co., Alhambra, Calif., with C. V. 


F. A. REDDING 


Chairman of the Meter and 
Service Committee 
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Morey, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., New York, N. Y., 


serving as vice chairman. There are 45 


full members and 35 corresponding 
members, distributed throughout the 
nation. 


During the past several years the 
Meter and Service Committee has held 
its semiannual meetings jointly with the 
AEIC Service Methods Committee. In 
the meeting held last May at Pasadena, 
Calif., a reorganization plan was pro- 
posed under which the two committees 
can operate without duplication of effort. 

For functional purposes the member- 
ship of both committees has been divided 
into four divisions, each with a division 
head. No member will serve simultane- 
ously in more than one division, and the 
division head will be changed annually. 
The scope of each division is limited to 
a particular phase of operating problems. 
Each division functions as a large sub- 
EEI and AEIC 
membership, with responsibility to in- 
vestigate all problems arising in its as- 
signed field. 

The four division assignments are: 
Service Equipment, Meters and Meter- 
ing Equipment, Codes and Rules, and 
Meter Department Management. The 
respective division heads for this year 
are: J. Lineback, The Cincinnati Gas 
and Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
G. Bg. Robertson, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric z,. Philadelphia, Pa.; George 
Yanda, The Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Co., Cleveland, Ohio; and W. G. 
Knickerbocker, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Among the subjects under study at 
this time are: 

Test Switches and Color Codes 

Code for Electricity Meters 


committee of joint 





G. V. WILLIAMSON 


Chairman of the Prime 
Movers Committee 
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J. A. PuLsrorp 


Chairman of the Transmission 
and Distribution Committee 


Corrosion Prevention and Protective 
Coatings 

Service Cable Development 

Watthour Demand Registers 

Meter Terminal Blocks 

High-Voltage Meter Installations 

Time Switches and Street Lighting 
Control 

Large Low-Voltage Installations 

Service Rules 

Recording of Committee Decisions 

Selection and Training of Personnel 

Meter Department Records 

Service Entrances for Low Structures 

Standardization of Detachable Meter 
Mountings 

Standardization of “‘A’” Base Meter 
Mountings 

Cyclometer Registers 


The problem of possible restriction 
of the production of watthour meters 
is, of course, being given earnest con- 
sideration. Data indicating the impor- 
tance of allocating material for the 
manufacture of watthour meters in suf- 
ficient quantity to avoid the serving of 
customers on a flat rate basis is being 
compiled and transmitted to the authori- 
ties in Washington, D. C. This activity 
will provide an accurate forecast of in- 
dustry-wide requirements sufficiently in 
advance of need to permit effective ac- 
tion in assuring an adequate watthour 
meter supply. 

The first meeting of the committee 
for the current administrative year was 
held at Purdue University, October 1 
to 3. 

Chairman F. A. Reppinc is Superintendent 
of the Shop and Test Division of the South- 
ern California Edison Co. Graduating from 
the University of Colorado in 1914, he joined 
Colorado Power Co., advancing to advertis- 


ing manager and assistant district manager. 
In 1920 he joined Southern California Edison 
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and after varied service in the test depart- 
ment and meter division was named to his 
present post in 1948. 


Prime Movers Committee 


Now entering its fortieth year, the 
Prime Movers Committee plans for the 
coming season a full schedule of activity 
that will do credit to its long record of 
service. Its chairman is G. V. WILLIAM- 
SON of the Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri, St. Louis, Mo., and its secretary 
is W. L. Chadwick of the Southern 
California Edison Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Members regard the round table dis- 
cussions on design and operation as one 
of the committee’s most rewarding ac- 
tivities. These discussions cover the 
selection of equipment and designs for 
new thermal-electric plants, as well as 
operating experiences with equipment 
and plants after installation. John Dra- 
belle of Iowa Electric Light and Power 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been the 
leader of the Design Round Table, and 
starting this year, John M. Driscoll, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., will lead the 
General Round Table. With some 18 
million kw of thermal-electric capacity 
having been ordered for utilities during 
the past year, and with the large plant 
expansion placed in service since the end 
of World War II, both design and 
operating problems have been receiving 
considerable attention. 

It is an axiom of power plant opera- 
tors that “trouble” is their sharpest 
teacher, and during recent years an extra 
effort has been made to have members 
bring to meetings full and frank reports 
of such operating experiences. The meet- 
ing of last May in Oklahoma City il- 
lustrates this effort, for at that gather- 
ing two boiler-furnace puffs and serious 
steam turbine difficulties were thor- 
oughly studied through drawings, photo- 
graphs, and pieces of equipment. This 
phase of operating experience is again 
being stressed this year, and seems par- 
ticularly appreciated by the companies 
with smaller staffs who find their larger 
associates have the same problems as 
they. 

Because of the wide variety of equip- 
ment and materials discussed, and _ be- 
cause an untrammelled expression of 
opinion is sought, the round table dis- 
cussions are closed. It is planned, how- 
ever, to invite more members of other 
EEI committees to attend Prime Movers 
meetings, as well as to cooperate on 
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several joint efforts. To assist members 
and their staffs who cannot attend 
meetings, extra efforts are being made to 
issue comprehensive minutes of discus- 
sions at each meeting. 

A most valuable service to the indus- 
try as a whole is represented by the 
printed reports in those subcommittees 
which are organized from time to time 
to study subjects of particular interest. 
These have included Boiler and Com- 
bustion, Steam Turbines and Conden- 
sers, Coal and Ash Handling, Gas Tur- 
bines, Oil and Gas Power, Power Station 
Data, Metallurgy, Steam Carryover, 
and Power Station Chemistry. 

The subcommittee on the latter, hold- 
ing separate meetings, has been particu- 
larly productive in meeting the intensi- 
fied complexity of chemical problems 
encountered with higher steam tempera- 
tures and pressures, lowering coal qual- 
ity, and wider use of petroleum fuels. 
Metallurgy has renewed importance be- 
cause of wartime scarcity of critical 
alloys. 

Meetings are usually held in cities that 
permit visits to significant new power 
plant installations. To broaden this ac- 
tivity as well as to favor more distant 
members, meetings are being distributed 
over a wider geographical area. During 
the coming season the places of meeting 
will be convenient to recent installations 
of extreme high steam temperatures, re- 
superheat, and super-size turbo-genera- 
tors and boilers. 

Chairman G. V. WILLIAMSON is Superin- 
tendent of Steam Engineering for the Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri. After graduation 
from Washington University with the de- 
grees of B. S. and M. E., he joined Union 
Electric in 1922. Since that time he has been 
closely associated with the design and opera- 
tion of the company’s six steam power 
plants, which have a total capacity of about 
one million kilowatts. A member of Tau 
Beta Pi and a fellow of the ASME, he has 
been active in education programs for un- 
dergraduate and post-graduate engineers. 
He has also served as a vice president of 


the Air Pollution & Smoke Prevention Asso- 
ciation of America. 


Transmission and Distribution 
Committee 


The Transmission and Distribution 
Committee, with J. A. Pursr@rp of 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J., as chairman, functions 
through five groups and various sub- 
committees. The five groups and their 
sponsors are: Overhead Systems, G. H. 
Fiedler, Gas and Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; Underground 
Systems, W. M. Penny, Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo.; Gen- 


Rochester 
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eral Engineering, J. W. Anderson, 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa.; Standards and Specifications, W. 

E. Losie, The Detroit Edison Co., De- 

troit, Mich.; Safe Design, Construction 

and Operation, F. W. Nimmer, Ohio 

Edison Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The committee plans three meetings 
this year. The fall meeting was held in 
Rochester, N. Y., October 10 and 11. 
The winter meeting is scheduled for 
St. Louis, February 14 and 15, 1952, 
and the spring meeting for Chicago, 
May 6 and 7, 1952. 

Rapid load growth, engineering man- 
power shortage, and engineering prob- 
lems arising from material shortage have 
thrown an extremely heavy work load 
on transmission and distribution engi- 
neers throughout the industry. The 
Transmission and Distribution Com- 
mittee will plan its programs to assist 
these engineers in every way possible to 
do a better job with less man-hours of 
engineering. It plans to accomplish this 
objective in four basic ways: 

1. By accelerating the completion of 

standards and specifications being 

prepared by EEI alone or jointly 
with other associations. 

2. By presenting reports on special 
studies on new developments by 
member companies. 

3. By 
controversial transmission and dis- 
tribution problems. 

4. By providing a general discussion 
period in each meeting at which 
any member can discuss any sub- 
ject or ask any question he wishes. 


holding panel discussions on 


Closed sessions will be held, as in 
the past, when suitable subjects require 
them. 

Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion representatives will be invited, when 
it seems necessary, to discuss and answer 
questions on engineering problems arising 
from government control of materials. 

From time to time manufacturers will 
be invited to describe new technical de- 
velopments of vital interest to the trans- 
mission and distribution engineer, and 
opportunities will be given for discussion 
of such developments by the members. 

Chairman J. A. Putsrorp is Distribution 
Plant Engineer of Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co. An alumnus of Harvard University 
with the degrees of A.B. and B.S. in elec- 
trical engineering, he has served Public 
Service Electric and Gas in various capaci- 
ties since his graduation in 1923. He was 
sponsor of the Underground Group of the 


Transmission and Distribution Committee 
during 1947, 1948, and 1949. 
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Power for Progress 


By H. B. Bryans 


President, Philadelphia Electric Company 


An address before the Philadelphia Electric Association, Philadelphia, Pa., September 18, 1951 


UCH has been heard in recent 
years about “cheap” govern- 
ment power. The din has been 
constant and persistent. But you know 
and I know there is no government 
power project in the United States today 
which can operate more economically or 
sell power cheaper, on a comparable 
basis, than privately-managed companies. 
No one has ever figured out a way to 
get something for nothing. Whatever 
cheapness there is in government power 
rates exists because taxpayers somewhere 
make up deficits in the form of higher 
taxes. All of us are paying for the cheap 
power sold by government power proj- 
ects in various sections of the country. 
Actually, the taxes alone paid by busi- 
ness-managed electric light and power 
companies on each kilowatthour sold are 
more than the wholesale rate per kilo- 
watthour charged in the TVA terri- 
tory e 


Expensive Government Power 

If government power advocates are 
sincere in their claim that they can 
produce and sell electricity cheaper than 
privately-managed companies can, then | 
challenge them to have Congress place 
government power on a comparable basis 
with business-managed 
this is done, it will be proved very 
quickly that government power, far from 
being cheap, is considerably more expen- 
sive. England learned this lesson to its 
sorrow, for today electricity there costs 
substantially more than before nationali- 
further 


companies. If 


zation, and increases are in 
prospect.” 

As all of us know, the ultimate ob- 
jective of the Federal power program is 
the nationalization of the electric power 
industry. Once this is done, the power 
bloc can secure a tight hold over all in- 
dustry and business. 

In furtherance of this program we 


'EEI Statistical Bulletin, No. 18 (1950) 
1949 1950 





Taxes per kilowatthour paid 

by U. S. electric industry ...4.0 mills 
TVA annual report for 1950 

TVA average rates per kilo- 

watthour to large industries 
, , and Federal agencies .......3 3.5 mills 3.3 mills 
? Annual report of British Electricity Authority, for 
year ended Mar. 31, 1950, states that the average 
revenue for each kilowatthour sold was 14.3 per 
cent above prewar average, rates in some sections 
were up more than 20 per cent, and further rate 
increases generally were in prospect. 


4.2 mills 


have such proposals as the nine colossal 
Federal power projects, familiar to all 
of us, which would cost the taxpayers at 
least $60,000,000,000 at today’s prices.* 
These power authorities largely parallel 
existing lines and require great quanti- 
ties of scarce materials and manpower so 
urgently needed elsewhere. 

In trying to sell this huge Federal 
power program to the country, its cham- 
pions dwell on such things as “flood 
control” and “soil conservation.” No 
one objects to flood control or soil con- 
servation. However, the pattern of the 
past—and it will not likely be changed 
in the future— is that dams approved 
for flood control are ultimately turned 
into electric power plants. And dams 
used for electric power do not prevent 
floods. 

It is rather ironic that the United 
States, which is leading the world fight 
against totalitarianism, is thus threat- 
ened by it from within. All of us can be 
proud that the electric power companies 
are in the forefront of the fight for the 
preservation of the American way of life 
with all its freedoms, privileges, and re- 
sponsibilities. We are leading the battle 
against government in business by fight- 
ing government power. Opinion polls 
show we are making progress, and that 
wherever and whenever our story has 
been clearly told, government power has 
been decisively defeated. 





Acquainting Public With Facts 

The need to acquaint the public with 
the facts is a great challenge. If we are 
to prevent totalitarianism in this coun- 
try, if we are to preserve the Bill of 
Rights and our form of government, 
then we must carry our story to the pub- 
lic in even more vigorous fashion than 
we have in the past. It must be empha- 
sized over and over in our advertising 
and public relations programs. 

Curiously enough, the public takes its 
power supply pretty much for granted. 
It gives little thought to who provides 
it. A recent Opinion Research survey* 
® Hoover Report (June 30, 1947) reported this cost 
at $42,000,000,000. Higher construction costs 
(based on Engineering News-Record Index of Con- 
struction Costs) would raise this to $60,000,000,- 
000 today. (This latter figure has been used by 


Bozell and Jacobs.) 
4Tan., 1951, ECAP Survey. 


indicates that two out of every ten pri- 
vate company customers think their elec- 
tricity comes from a government opera- 
tion, or, and this seems incredible, they 
do not know who serves them. 

Support for private ownership and 
operation of utilities is strongest, the 
survey points out, among customers who 
know they get service from a business- 
managed company. If each customer 
could be informed he is being served by a 
business-managed company, the survey 
indicates that the overall sentiment for 
government ownership would probably 
drop about 7 per cent, which is a con- 
siderable victory. 

If we are to sell ourselves perma- 
nently to the American people, we must 
provide a service that is the best, the 
cheapest, and the most reliable possible. 


Minimize Service Interruptions 


The widespread damage caused by the 
heavy storm in this area last November, 
while repaired swiftly and in such a way 
as to earn commendation of press and 
public, uncovered a vulnerable spot. 
While it is true that customers generally 
view such emergencies with some degree 
of understanding and tolerance, nonethe- 
less they would welcome practical evi- 
dence of engineering skill and foresight 
that would minimize even the infrequent 
service interruptions that now occur. 

Business-managed utilities today are 
supplying abundant and low-cost elec- 
tricity through the medium of the most 
eficiently-designed and the most eco- 
nomically-operated electric generating 
and distribution system in the world, but 
the challenge of the future is ever 
greater and greater dependability stand- 
ards and “‘storm-proof”’ service. 

The electric utility business is a basic 
industry. It has earned a high place in 
the economic life of the nation because 
it was built on good service and fair 
rates. 

Over the years, adequate and reliable 
power supply, good management, wise 
promotion of the advantages of electric- 
ity in the home, shop, and factory have 
induced more and more people to use 
more and more electricity until today 
the United States, with 7 per cent of 
the world population, uses 42% per cent 
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of all electric power generated in the 
entire world. Russia, by comparison, 
uses only 9 per cent.° 

There has never been a period of 
arrested growth in the history of the 
electric industry in this country except 
in the. depression years of the early 
1930’s. Even then the declines were 
relatively slight. This is excellent evi- 
dence that the utilities were and are 
soundly conceived and have been and 
are efficiently managed and operated. 

Electric light and power companies, 
since the war, have spent more money 
for expansion of their facilities than has 
any other industry in the country.® The 
billions which have been appropriated by 
the railroads and the oil industry, vast 
though they may be, have been dwarfed 
by the billions which have been spent 
by the electric power companies. And 
still more billions are budgeted to be 
spent over the next four years. 


No Power Shortages 

‘These vast sums are being spent by 
the privately-operated companies to meet 
the electric power demands of industry, 
business, and the public at large. The 
increase in demand has been forecast for 
the most part with such accuracy that at 
no time since the war has there been a 
shortage of electric power. Rather, re- 
serves have been built up to a point 
where today it is possible to meet de- 
mands, with capacity to spare. 

I sometimes wonder whether the de- 
scription “privately owned,” as applied 
to the companies in our industry under 
business management, is not a misnomer. 
If anything, our companies are “publicly” 
owned, in the broadest sense of the word. 
Not so very long ago considerable ado 
was made over the fact that the Ameri- 
can. Telephone and Telegraph Co. had 
secured its one millionth stockholder. 
Not one of our companies is so farflung 
in its operations as the AT&T. Yet, 
collectively, the electric power companies 
of the United States have an estimated 
three million stockholders.*7 This figures 
out to about one stockholder among 
every twelve residential customers 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

Utility programs are 
progressing at a rapid rate to assure suf- 


construction 


© Answers to 27 Questions, EEI, 1950-51 Edition, 
p. 3. (1949 records, which are latest available.) 

¢ Based on statement by /, Sutton, President, 
EEI, on Oct. 24, 1950, in connection with EEI 
power survey. Quoted in PIP Fuctfinder in Part 
B, Section VIII, p. 8 and 9. 

7 Answers to 27 Questions, EEI, 1950-51 Edition— 
3,000,000 stockholders (no allowance for owner- 
ship in more than one company ) 

EEI Statistical Bulletin, No. 18—37,532,549 resi- 
dential customers. 
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ficient electric power to meet ever-rising 


* demands. 


A delaying factor, with which most of 
you are familiar, is the growing scarcity 
of essential materials, such as steel and 
copper. It is problematical how much 
the strict regulations and controls now 
in effect will limit the supply of mate- 
rials to utility companies, but it does 
seem certain that cutbacks will be made. 

Growing Scarcity of Materials 

This is a matter of grave concern to 
utility managements. In the country as 
a whole, material shortages have already 
cut 1951 capacity additions by a million 
kilowatts, and now seem likely to cause 
a loss of from two to four million kilo- 
watts in 1952.8 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
an adequate supply of electric power is 
essential to the success of this nation. 
Our military program, which has been 
superimposed on a substantial civilian 
economy, cannot succeed without elec- 
tricity. It is the responsibility of the 
business-managed, taxpaying light and 
power companies to fulfill these needs, 
and we are confident of our ability to 
supply all future demands, if we are 
allocated the necessary tools and equip- 
ment to do the job. 

Although I have said this many times 
before, the fact is worth repeating that 
one of the most conspicuous evidences 
of operating efficiency of electric utilities 
in Pennsylvania, and elsewhere in this 
country, has been in power interchange. 

Emphasis on Power Pools 

Great emphasis has been placed in 
recent years on “grid” systems and 
“power pools” formed by Federal agen- 
cies. Yet the simple truth of the matter 
is that power pools in this country owe 
their inception to the pioneering of 
business-managed electric utilities right 
here in this area. As a matter of record, 
Philadelphia Electric, Pennsylvania 
Power and Light, and Public Service 
Electric and Gas formed the first major 
system of interconnection in this country 
over a quarter of a century ago. 

A new statewide Pennsylvania grid 
system now being planned will, on com- 
pletion, constitute added insurance 
against power shortages in this important 
workshop state of Pennsylvania. 

Widespread national publicity given to 
water power in recent years has created 
an entirely false idea of the importance 
of this source of electric power. You 
and I know that steam generation is the 
principal method used to produce elec- 


8 Interim Electric Power Survey, July, 1951, 
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tricity in America, and that hydropower 
accounts for less than one-third of the 
total—29 per cent, to be exact.® 

The economical use of fuel to pro- 
duce power is of much greater impor- 
tance in the public utility business. De- 
spite the fact that growing power needs 
have increased the amount of coal con- 
sumed many, many times, less coal per 
kilowatthour is required today than ever 
before. 

For example, 20 years ago the indus- 
try used 11% pounds of coal to generate 
a kilowatthour. ‘Twenty years before 
that 414 pounds were required. In 1892, 
the earliest year for which we have a 
record, it took eight pounds of coal to 
produce one kilowatthour of electricity. 
Today the national average is slightly 
less than 11% pounds. New generating 
units on order and being installed will 
be even more efficient, because they will 
use in the neighborhood of 2/3 of a 
pound of coal for each kilowatthour pro- 
duced. 





Economical Use of Fuel 

This saving of fuel, which highlights 
efficiency of modern steam generating 
plants, is extremely important. It goes 
a long way towards offsetting today’s 
higher operating costs and higher charges 
against income resulting from increased 
capital expenditures. A few years ago 
a kilowatt of generating capacity could 
be added for approximately $100 or even 
less. Now, even for the larger units, 
capacity costs are running more in the 
neighborhood of $160 to $177 per kilo- 
watt.!° 

Such higher costs are typical. Today’s 
dollar, on the average, buys only about 
54 cents worth of food, housing, cloth- 
ing, or other essentials, as compared with 
1940. ‘This figure varies considerably 
for each of these items, when taken 
separately. For example, when spent 
tor food, the 1951 dollar has shrunk to 
43 cents." 

If used for building a home, a 1951 
dollar buys only 44 cents worth, com- 
Clothing 
manufacturers find a dollar worth only 
39 cents when buying woolens and 
worsted materials. Businesses using 
lumber find their dollars buy only 31 
cents worth. 


pared with prewar prices. 


Similar shrinkages prevail for virtu- 
ally all necessities of life except electric- 
ity. When spent for this essential, to- 

(Continued on page 356) 


%EEI Statistical Bulletin, No. 18, p. 21. 
10 Electrical World, Aug. 27, 1951, p. 99. 


1U, S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Indexes for 
1940 and July, 1951. 
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The Job Ahead in Farm Electrification 


By George M. Gadsby 


President, Edison Electric Institute, and President, Utah Power & Light Company 


An address before the National Farm Electrification Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 9, 1951 


ENTLEMEN of the Sixth Na- 
tional Farm Electrification Con- 
ference, it is indeed an oppor- 

tunity and a pleasure to join in a 
conference of this character, having as 
its objective “raising farm living stand- 
ards and reducing costs by increasing 
the profitable uses of electricity on 
farms.” 

My active participation in efforts lead- 
ing to this objective began almost 30 
years ago. In 1924, as chairman of a 
special power committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Association, I had con- 
siderable contact with Morris L. Cooke, 
who was heading a special commission 
appointed by Governor Gifford Pinchot 
to study and report on many phases of 
power development in Pennsylvania. 
While we did not see eye to eye as to 
the objectives of this commission and 
were constrained to oppose much of its 
legislative program, nonetheless, our 
joint activities in the field of rural 
electrification produced some very tan- 
gible results. 

Bridging an Economic Gap 

At that time farm utilization equip- 
ment consisted mostly of adaptations to 
farm uses of machines designed and 
built for industrial purposes, and one 
of the main problems was to bridge the 
economic gap between the cost of sup- 
plying service and the very limited use 
then being made of electricity on the 
farms supplied. 

The following year, as president of 
the Association, I arranged a program 
in which rural electrification occupied 
a large and important part, with interest 
centered on the reports on a demonstra- 
tion we had made the previous winter 
on a farm near Harrisburg, Pa., by 
equipping it with practically every elec- 
trical device then available. Great inter- 
est was shown in this demonstration and 
shortly thereafter, working with rep- 
resentatives of the Pennsylvania Utilities 
Commission, a rural extension program 
and more or less standard rate schedules 
were developed for the entire state. 

We also were quite active in the work 


of the Committee on Relationship of 
Electricity to Agriculture, which, under 
the direction of Dr. E. A. White, con- 
sisted of members from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers, Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
manufacturers of individual electric light 
plants and the United States Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Interior. CREA accomplished a great 
deal in those formative days, operating 
through state committees in many of 
the important agricultural areas. My 
interest in rural electrification has been 
continuous since that time. 

The possible use of electric energy 
for agricultural purposes was in the 
minds of the pioneers of electricity even 
before the beginning of this century, 
during the first half of which great 
progress has been made. It is redundant 
to say that before electricity can be used 
on the farm it must be taken to the farm. 
Taking electricity to the farms has re- 
quired overcoming many engineering and 
financial difficulties, but today we can 
join in the pride of that accomplishment 
nearing completion. Please do not mis- 
understand this statement; there will 
always be construction work to be done 
reaching up to “the cabin at the head 
of the creek’? and, more importantly, 
reconstruction and enlargement of the 
capacity of lines already built. 

Endless Work for Electricity 

The second phase of farm electrifica- 
tion, which consists of making electricity 
do more work on the farm, will never 
end so long as the great inventive genius 
of our American people remains active. 
If this be suppressed and progress comes 
to a halt, it will be for causes other 
than the vision and ability of the creative 
American boy and man. 

Just as many of us here have had a 
part in the achievement already made, 
by the same token we will spend a great 


part of our remaining lives in moving 
the service of electricity to constantly 
higher levels. And as we move on we 
can be sure that among the farm boys 
and girls of today there are many who 
will pioneer or otherwise play a large 
part in discovering new ways to make 
electricity serve the farm, and together 
with many others they will transform 
their ideas into beneficial use. 

We may all be glad that electric ser- 
vice has been brought to about 95 per 
cent of the presently occupied farms. 
By the end of the year we estimate it 
will be available to all but about 250,- 
000 occupied farms. In only six states 
is service available to less than 85 per 
cent of the occupied farms. 

In continental USA there are about 
5,130,000 occupied farms as indicated 
by the 1950 census, now partially re- 
ported. By the end of 1951 it is estimated 
that 4,750,000 of these will be taking 
electric service and another 150,000 will 
have service available but not used. This 
leaves about 230,000 occupied farms, or 
less than 5 per cent, to which electric 
service will not be available at the 
vear end. 

REA Accomplishments 

This great accomplishment could not 
have been achieved in the last quarter 
century had it not been for the loan of 
about one billion dollars for this pur- 
pose by the Federal government. More 
than half of the farms with electric 
service are on the distribution lines of 
the REA cooperatives, and nothing I 
say today will detract from the accom- 
plishment of these cooperatives in taking 
electricity to so large a segment of rural 
America. 

Over the past 50 years much engineer- 
ing work has been done to develop power 
lines suited to rural needs, and con- 
tinuing engineering progress will enable 
the power supply systems to keep up 
with growth in farm electrification, com- 
bining dependability and adequacy with 
feasible construction and operating costs. 
The engineers have been alert in adapt- 
ing to farm lines the latest developments 
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in lightning protection and relay opera- 
tion, so as to make fewer and shorter 
interruptions due to storms and other 
causes. The advent of mobile radio 
equipment has been particularly bene- 
ficial. 

From experience and observation over 
many years I know how rural electric 
service has been improved by these tech- 
nical staffs, and the manufacturers and 
utilities can be relied upon to keep on 
making improvements, both by invention 
and by increased service personnel among 
the electricity suppliers. 


Adaptation and Development 


As I have already noted, in the pio- 
neering of farm electrification the adapt- 
ing and developing of farm equipment 
and devices to enable electricity to do 
useful work on the farm was a job of 
first magnitude. Even now, with full 
credit to the great accomplishments of 
the able, industrious, and devoted 
workers on the farms, in the agricultural 
colleges, among the county agents, in 
the manufacturing establishments for 
farm and electrical equipment, and in 
the power companies, it must be recog- 
nized that only a start has been made 
compared to the work that remains to 
be done. 

Electricity per se is of little or no use. 
It is purchased so that it may light 
lamps and drive, heat, or otherwise 
operate some machine or device that 
performs a useful function. Therefore, 
the record of growth of electric service 
in its manifold uses is a reflection of the 
invention, development, and acceptance 
of electric lamps, appliances, and ma- 
chines, in the operation of which elec- 
tricity plays a valuable and frequently 
indispensable part. 


Record of Growth 

Electricity first entered the home with 
the invention of a practical electric lamp 
suitable for installation in the house, 
and generating plants were built to sup- 
ply service during the evening hours 
when light was wanted in the house. 
These early generating plants operated 
from dusk to midnight and then shut 
down the rest of the 24 hours. When 
the electric iron was invented and mar- 
keted, electricity was needed by the 
housewives in the daytime on Tuesday, 
which was ironing day. As vacuum 
cleaners, electrically driven washing ma- 
chines, electric ranges, and refrigerators 
were invented and became low priced 
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through mass production, the demand 
for electricity in the home increased 
greatly and spread over the 24 hours, 
seven days a week. 

In like manner invention and market 
acceptance of lamps and other electric 
devices have caused the growth of elec- 
trification in commercial establishments 
and in industry. 

So it has been and will be with re- 
spect to electrifying the farm. The in- 
vention, adaptation, and development of 
equipment and useful on the 
farm operated by electricity will build 
indefinitely the use of electricity in 
farming. In the future a larger potential 
market and increased buying power will 
offer bigger incentives for inventions 
and for adaptations to farming of new 
developments in other industries. 

The simplest available measure of pro- 
gress of electricity on the farm is the 
average annual kilowatthour use. Note 
that I do not say use on the average farm, 
for there is no average farm; different 
types of farms, at the current status of 
farm electrification, use widely different 
amounts of electricity. 


devices 


Increasing Consumption 

Study of consumption figures shows 
that the longer electric service has been 
on a given farm the more use is made 
of it. The new farm customer starts out 
with low consumption and 
usage as he is able to acquire appliances 
and equipment. The decrease in the 
number of minimum bills among REA 
co-ops will bear this out. Consumption 
figures also indicate that the amount of 
electricity used is affected by the type 
of farming and by 
income. 


increases 


the average farm 


On the farms of the country as a 
whole, the principal use of electricity is 
still in the home with a relatively small 
amount used in farming operations. This 
does not hold in the case of dairy, stock 
feeding, and poultry farms, where pump- 
ing for irrigation and drainage is prac- 
ticed, nor where our sales departments 
have worked in rural areas with the 
same zeal as in urban territory, but it 
does obtain for a majority of farms and 
is in sharp contrast to the widespread 
changes that have been affected in farm- 
ing operations through the use of trac- 
tors and other mobile farm equipment. 

Excluding California and Arizona, 
where there is irrigation pumping on a 
large scale, the average annual farm use 
increased two and one-half times from 
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1930 to 1950. At present it is approxi- 
mately 2,500 kilowatthours and increas- 
ing at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, 
which is to a degree kept low by the 
continuing addition of many new farms. 
This is a healthy growth, but not as 
good as the present annual 8.5 per cent 
rate of increase for the average resi- 
dential consumer. 


Varied Usage in Different Localities 

Usage varies greatly in different parts 
of the country. In the Northeast in 1950, 
the average farm used 55 per cent more 
electricity than the average residential 
user. In one state in that region the 
farm use was 70 per cent higher than 
the average residential use. Most of 
these farms have had electric service for 
a long time, and there is a goodly num- 
ber of dairy and poultry farms using 
10,000 to 50,000 kilowatthours per 
farm per year. 

In the East North Central, West 
North Central, Rocky Mountain, and 
Pacific Northwest areas, average use in 
1950 exceeded the residential use by 
about one-third. In the Southern States 
the average farm use was about 10 per 
cent below residential use. The progress 
of some localities affords promise for the 
future all over the United States. 

About 25 years ago rural committees 
of the power industry set as their goal 
an average of 6,000 kilowatthours per 
annum, not just for the best farms but 
for all farms, and they expected to be 
serving three million farms by 1938. 
The average farm in Connecticut, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington is at or above 
the 5,000 kilowatthour per annum level, 
and several other states are climbing 
rapidly toward it. The occupied farms 
in these states are nearly 100 per cent 
served. These figures indicate that it 
will soon be time to set higher annual 
goals—say 10,000 kilowatthours—for 
the family-size farm which depends on 
the farm itself as the source of income. 
When that high mark is approached, 
we will raise our sights again. 


Nondomestic Farm Uses 

At present the principal nondomestic 
farm uses in order of average kilowatt- 
hour consumption are: heating water, 
lighting farm buildings, pumping water 
for stock, driving milk machines, cooling 
milk, space heating in brooders and pens, 
feed grinding, handling and drying feeds, 
and on an increasing number of farms, 
pumping for irrigation or drainage. 
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Judged by the standard of importance 
to the farmer, the list would probably 
be arranged as follows: lighting farm 
buildings, pumping water for livestock, 
milking, milk cooling, dairy barn and 
poultry house ventilation, livestock and 
poultry water warmers, grinding and 
mixing and handling feed, dairy barn 
cleaners, welding and other repair shop 
uses. Surveys of Iowa farms showed 15 
to 20 per cent of the energy consumption 
is used for lighting farm buildings, and 
5 to 10 per cent for pumping water for 
livestock. 

A recent survey of a hundred dairy 
and poultry farms in Connecticut with 
an average annual use of about 24,000 
kilowatthours showed per farm an aver- 
age of 6-2/3 horsepower in electric 
motors, 14,000 watts of heating load, 
and 1,400 watts of farm lighting. The 
use for water heaters for house and 
farm buildings was 21 per cent of the 
total. The annual use was remarkably 
evenly distributed throughout each 
month of the year. 


Electricity Meets Farm Needs 

The first concern of the farmer is to 
boost the farm income, and his second 
is to reduce the amount of heavy labor 
required of the farm operator. Farm 
labor has become more and more an 
economic problem in America. The size 
of the farm family has dropped sharply 
in recent years, increasing still further 
the need of electricity to get work done 
without overcrowding the time and over- 
taxing the strength of the farmer him- 
self. 

This is an era of mass production in 
industry, and to maintain its position 
farming must strive to increase its earn- 
ings by the same process. Electrification 
of industry offers a guide as to what to 
expect in agriculture. In 1916 the aver- 
age factory worker used 8/10 of a kilo- 
watthour per man-hour, and in 1950 he 
used 6.29 kilowatthours per man-hour. 
In 34 years the kilowatthour use per 
man-hour in manufacturing had multi- 
plied nearly eight times. 

The average number of kilowatthours 
per man-hour used in farming opera- 
tions is not available for direct compari- 
son, but some idea of how big and how 
challenging is-the farm electrification job 
ahead may be had from a chart in Farm 
Implement News of July 10, 1951. This 
chart showed that in the same 34 years 
during which the use of electricity per 
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man-hour in manufacturing had multi- 
plied about eight times, the product 
output per man-hour in agriculture has 
but doubled. 

Of course, it is much easier to or- 
ganize factory operations for the applica- 
tion of electric power than to supplement 
manpower in agriculture with electric 
power. We may safely draw the con- 
clusion, however, that a very much 
larger use of electricity in farming oper- 
ations may reasonably be expected, and 
that this greater use will be not so much 
for comfort as it will be aimed at in- 
creasing production, reducing costs, im- 
proving quality and marketability of 
produce, and reducing the risk of crop 
loss or of loss of crop value. 


Conditioning Crops for Storage 

Conditioning of farm crops such as 
hay, corn, and small grains for storage 
will improve quality, reduce losses, and 
increase labor efficiency. For example, 
continued rain in the Midwest during 
the current hay harvesting season made 
it impossible to harvest much of the 
hay without serious loss in quality. Pro- 
fessor Duffee of the University of Wis- 
consin stated that the Wisconsin grass- 
land farming program was seriously 
affected by the recent difficult hay har- 
vesting season. He anticipates that many 
farmers will reduce hay acreage and 
plant grain crops as a result of the past 
year’s experience. Soil conservation pro- 
grams depend on successful grassland 
farming. The wider adoption of mow 
hay curing methods and grass silage 
storage will eliminate much of the loss 
now suffered in forage crops. Electrically 
operated equipment for mow hay curing 
and silo filling and unloading are essen- 
tial parts of a successful grassland pro- 
gram. 


Reducing Losses in Corn Harvest 

The Midwest corn crop for the cur- 
rent year has been seriously affected by 
unfavorable weather. A satisfactory crop 
may still be harvested, barring an early 
frost. If there be an early frost, much 
of the corn may be damaged, and in 
any event corn will probably be har- 
vested with a higher than normal mois- 
ture content, making it difficult to crib 
for safe storage. 

Research has demonstrated that much 
of the loss normally suffered in corn 
harvest can be reduced or eliminated if 
crop processing equipment be used. Corn 
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can be picked and cribbed at least two 
weeks or more earlier than normal pick- 
ing time. Picker losses, such as shelled 
corn dropped in the field by the picker 
and ears knocked from the stalks, are 
materially reduced. Corn can be cribbed 
at high moisture content, 25 to 30 per 
cent, and dried by crib driers electrically 
operated to safe moisture content of 18 
to 20 per cent, for storage. In normal 
growing seasons, late maturing corn 
(corn requiring a longer growing sea- 
son) can be safely planted if crop pro- 
cessing equipment is used. Late maturing 
corn has higher yields than earlier ma- 
turing corn, thus increasing the farmer’s 
income. 

New oat varieties of higher yield have 
been developed. Here again, crop drying 
equipment can materially reduce harvest 
losses. Fields of heavy grain that may 
blow down in rainy seasons may be 
harvested, dried, and safely stored. 

Many other crops such as tobacco, 
peanuts, grass seed, etc., can be pro- 
cessed for storage or the farm market 
by electrically operated crop processing 
equipment. 

Electricity can be used to a much 
greater extent for the preservation of 
perishable farm products such as meats, 
vegetables, and fruits, thus lengthening 
the marketing season and improving 
annual income. 


More Irrigation 

More irrigation to insure against crop 
loss, to maintain quality of produce, and 
to increase production may be expected. 

The more heavily the farmer becomes 
involved in mass production, the greater 
becomes his dependence on machinery 
and the greater the necessity for fast 
and dependable repairs of such ma- 
chinery. Electricity in repair shops is 
already helping in this respect, but will 
have much more to do as this need in- 
creases. The farm shop affords an op- 
portunity for the farm boy to develop 
mechanical ability and self-reliance. In 
many cases the farm boy has developed 
new ideas that have been adopted by 
national manufacturers of farm machines 
and equipment. 

Great increases in the farm use of 
electricity are to be expected as the out- 
come of discoveries, unthought of here- 
tofore, of new farm products and new 
farm methods. It has been the experience 
of invention that an industry which is 
pressing to make progress along certain 
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directions will stumble upon discoveries 
in other directions. In other words, that 
industry which is pressing ahead for 
improvement is the one most likely to 
continue to make gains, and many of 
these gains will arise in totally unex- 
pected quarters. For the past 30 years 
there has been a very substantial grist 
of farm research work going on in many 
parts of this country, some of which in- 
volves the use of electricity. Any of it 
may produce developments that will re- 
sult in an expanded application of elec- 
tricity. 

The latest survey of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute of research projects to 
which electric utility’ companies are 
making some contribution has recently 
been published. It does not purport to 
cover all of the farm research work in 
the country, but it covers a substantial 
part of it. It reveals that a gratifying 
amount of this work is going forward, 
and it is being carried out in many 
different locations throughout the coun- 
try, mostly in connection with state 
colleges. This is as it should be. Farm- 
ing conditions vary considerably in the 
broad expanse of America, and practices 
must be found that are adapted to each 
locality. Assuming that there is a good 
exchange of information on research and 
development work, duplication need not 
be wasteful. 

It must be remembered also that after 
results of investigations have been ob- 
tained, and better methods and equip 
ment revealed, there still remains the 
big job of translating this knowledge into 
methods to be adopted by the farmers 
before the discoveries can be fully ex- 
ploited. 


Highlights of Research Study 

Scanning our latest research survey, 
these are some of the highlights which 
I think will merit your interest: 

The report covers some 88 separate 
and distinct projects. There are 244 in- 
vestigations or special studies reported 
under the 88 separate projects. The sur- 
vey includes reports from 30 of the 48 
states and also from Canada. All of the 
projects were set up to attempt to solve 
some particular problem. Increasing 
farm income, saving labor, or improving 
the quantity and quality of farm projects 
are the targets. 

In the category of increasing farm in- 
come, recent studies in Texas showed 
that during cold weather farmers using 
electrically heated water for dairy herds 
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of 60 to 80 dairy cows, respectively, pro- 
duced increases of 43 to 51 pounds of 
milk daily per herd, resulting in net 
daily increase in income of $2.67 to 
$3.21, after deducting the cost of heating 
the water electrically. 

In the State of Washington, experi- 
ments proved that farm waste products, 
such as green bean and pea vines, could 
be dried with forced unheated air, con- 
verting the vines into hay equal in feed 
value for dairy cattle to good quality 
alfalfa hay. 

In New York State, studies proved 
that electrically-operated dairy barn 
cleaners would eliminate most of the 
labor part of cleaning dairy barns and 
save, on the average, three-quarters of 
the time formerly required. Farmers also 
reported laborers on dairy farms are 
much better satisfied with the working 
conditions where dairy barn cleaners are 
used. 

Experimental Electric Farm 

In Wisconsin, the work continues on 
the experimental electric farm, as parti- 
ally reported upon by Professor F. W. 
Duffee in a paper delivered at the Edison 
Electric Institute Convention in Denver 
last June, on the extensive study to cut 
chore time in’ half. In factories produc- 
tion layouts are carefully engineered for 
greatest efficiency of the manufacturing 
process—why not the same for the 
placement of farm buildings and their 
internal layout to perform the functions 
they are designed for? Professor Duffee’s 
idea makes good sense and he has already 
made substantial progress in proving his 
contention. 

Studies intended to improve the qual- 
ity of grains and hay are in progress ‘in 
California, Connecticut, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Vermont, and 
West Virginia. The basic research and 
investigational studies conducted in the 
various regions represented by these 
states are setting the pattern for more 
economical processing of farm grains 
and forage crops for sale or storage on 
the farm. From these specific studies the 
manufacturers of crop drying and proc- 
equipment are 


essing 


developing the 
commercial units. 

In a similar manner, studies in electric- 
cally-operated land drainage equipment 
were reported in progress in British 
Columbia, Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, 
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Ohio, and Utah. The basic concept of 
these studies was to develop more effec- 
tive irrigation and drainage equipment 
and to study the effect of these practices 
on soil management. 

In Louisiana, Michigan, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas, studies of op- 
erating costs, construction, and design 
of farm freezers are in progress. Infor- 
mation has also been collected on the 
kind and quality of products stored, ex- 
tent of use of locker plant facilities, 
mechanical performance of equipment, 
quality of products removed, and other 
operating characteristics. From these 
basic studies should come recommenda- 
tions for improvements in farm freezers. 

Electrical equipment and services are 
helping to take some of the gamble out 
of agricultural production. For example, 
frost damage to fruit crops is a constant 
worry to farmers in Washington and 
California. Tests made in Washington 
indicate that electrically-operated pro- 
peller fans have reduced frost damage. 

For the past 25 years the European 
corn borer has been slowly spreading 
over the United States, causing increas- 
ing damage to one of agriculture’s most 
important While 
equipment may 


crops. electrically- 
not be the 
final answer to the control of this pest. 


studies are under way in Maine, Massa- 


operated 


chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Indiana on 
the use of electric lights and traps as a 
means of studying moth flights and as a 
possible method of exterminating them. 


Farm Shop Equipment 

In Idaho, studies have been made to 
determine the electrically-operated equip- 
ment best suited for the farm shop. It 
is interesting to note that the connected 
load in 20 shops visited was found to 
be between 8 and 10 hp. Each of the 
shops was equipped with an electric 
welder. While the farm shop load was 
not a large one from the electrical stand- 
point, due to the high diversity in the 
use of the equipment, the importance 
of the farm shop was emphasized be- 
cause of its function in keeping farm 
machinery in operation. 

In Idaho also, a study was made of 
the hazards involved in the use of infra- 
red heat lamps. The importance of the 
heat lamp as an aid for brooding pigs, 
chickens, and lambs is emphasized in 
the research report. The alarm of the 
insurance companies caused by growing 

(Continued on page 358) 
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Material Shortages Slow Industry Expansion, 


Power Survey Shows 


EPORTS of a marked slowing 
down of the gigantic construc- 
tion program of the electric 
power industry because of shortages of 
copper, steel, and steel alloys have been 
confirmed in a statement by EEI Presi- 


dent George M. Gadsby, summarizing © 


the recently completed Power Survey of 
the Edison Electric Institute. 

Estimated increases in power demands 
for the next three years showed little 
change, however, from the increases in- 
dicated by the previous survey of last 
April, Mr. Gadsby explained. 


Conducted by Power Survey Committee 


The semiannual survey, tenth in a post- 
war series, was conducted by the Insti- 
tute’s Electric Power Survey Committee, 
headed by Walker L. Cisler, Executive 
Vice President of The Detroit Edison 
Co., and was participated in by more 
than 100 engineers, power experts from 
electric systems throughout the country, 
together with the representatives of the 
nation’s principal manufacturers of elec- 
tric power equipment. The scope of the 
survey included the nation’s energy re- 
quirements and capabilities, and manu- 
facturing status of power equipment. 

According to the new survey, there 
will be practically no change in the pre- 
viously estimated peak load for 1951, 
but the estimated peak for 1952 was 
raised about 2 per cent and for both 
1953 and 1954, about 3 per cent. 

On a the 
indicates a margin of generating capa- 
city for 1951 of approximately 8 per 
cent. All regions of the country will 


nationwide basis, survey 


have some margin in December of this 
vear except the Western Division of the 
Pacific Northwest and parts of the 
Southeast, where severe drought up to 
the present has cut down the output of 
hydroelectric plants. 


Effects of Shortages 


The survey of manufacturing and 
construction schedules, however, indi- 
cated that because of lack of materials, 
up to four million kilowatts of new 
generating capacity scheduled for service 
by the end of 1952 will not have been 
completed unless more steel and copper 
become available for equipment and 
plant construction. This amounts to 


nearly half the new capacity scheduled 
to be added in 1952. The survey also 
indicated that the slippage from the 
construction schedule could amount to 
a cumulative total of seven million kilo- 
watts of generating capacity by the end 
of 1953. These estimates are based, in 
part, upon the time already lost in the 
manufacturing of certain major equip- 
ment and upon problems now being en- 
countered in obtaining steel for plant 
construction. 

If these materials cannot be obtained, 
margins for 1952 would be cut as low 
as 3 per cent from the expected 12 per 
cent reported in the April survey, and 
in 1953 would be cut to 5 per cent from 
the expected 16 cent. In 
regions, margins would be below even 
these low averages. 


per some 


In the light of the estimated power 
demands for the next three years, such 
cuts in margins would be a matter of 
grave concern, Mr. Gadsby said. 

The power industry, the Institute’s 
spokesman pointed out, has had under- 
way since World War II a construction 
program designed to meet the foreseeable 
growth of power requirements with an 
adequate margin. With the outbreak of 
the Korean War, this program 
promptly stepped up to provide for ex- 
pected defense production needs. 

Realizing the vital 
electric power to America’s productive 


was 


contribution of 





might, the power industry has vigorously 
prosecuted its huge expansion program, 
unmatched in industrial history, by rais- 
ing its total generating capacity of 50 
million kilowatts at the end of World 
War II to 75 million kilowatts at the 
end of this year and by taking steps to 
add 26 million kilowatts over the next 
three years. 


Adequacy of Program Confirmed 
The latest survey confirms the ade- 
of the stepped-up construction 
program and establishes the fact that if 
materials are forthcoming, it would pro- 
vide all regions of the country with a 
good margin with one exception. That 
exception is the Western 


quacy 


Division of 
the Pacific Northwest where concentra- 
tion of aluminum production and the 
longer time required to build large gov- 
ernment hydro projects would delay 


attainment of a_ reasonably adequate 
margin until 1955. 
Commenting further on the powe: 


situation, Mr. Gadsby emphasized that 
the new power plants in the industry's 
construction program consist largely of 
those that can be completed in the short- 
est possible time and that they have been 
located by experienced power engineers 
where they will best serve the growing 
power demands. 

Paying a tribute to the manufacturers 


(Continued on page 350) 


The Electric Power Survey Committee pictured during a recent meeting at EEI 


Headquarters. 


Committee Chairman Walker L. Cisler, Executive Vice President 


and Director, The Detroit Edison Co., is standing at right with hand on chair. 
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Solutions to Critical Shortage of Engineers Sought at National 


Engineering Manpower Convocation 


TRESSING the critical shortage of 

engineers which confronts the nation 
at a time when civilian and military 
needs are most urgent, speakers at the 
National Engineering Manpower Con- 
vocation, held at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., on September 
28, reviewed the situation and suggested 
means of counteracting it. 


The Convocation was sponsored by 
the Engineering Manpower Commission 
of the Engineers Joint Council, with the 
cooperation of the Engineers Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. G. A. Shoe- 
maker, President of the latter organiza- 
tion, served as chairman. 


The objectives of the Commission are 
“to aid in establishing the importance of 
the engineering profession to the national 
economy ; to aid in maintaining the sup- 
ply of trained engineers; and to promote 
the most effective utilization of engineers 
in the health, 
interest.” 


national safety and 


“Grass Roots” Program 

Of the total of 95,000 engineers re- 
quired by industry, government, and the 
military by June, 1951, only a class of 
38,000 was available to meet this need. 
Educators from the secondary and col- 
lege level, as well as industrialists and 
engineers, comprising an audience of 
approximately 500, heard the speakers 
advocate a “grass roots” program aimed 
to impress the general public with the 
vital importance of creating and main- 
taining an adequate supply of engineers. 
Engineering delegates areas 
throughout the country will serve as 
representatives of the Commission in 
carrying out this objective on the local 
level. 


from 


Four speakers contributed their views 
on different aspects of the theme, “En- 
gineering—Its Future.” They 
A. C. Monteith, Vice President in 
charge of Engineering, Westinghouse 
Electric Co.; S. C. Hollister, Dean of 
the College of Engineering, Cornell 
University; M. H. Trytten, Director, 
Office of Scientific Personnel, National 
Research Council; C. H. Brown, Man- 
ager of Engineering and Manufacturing 


were: 


Services, Kodak Park Works, Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

“More progress has been made in 
technological achievements in the past 
50 years than in the previous. 5,000 
years,’ asserted Mr. Monteith in his 
talk, ‘Reflected Light Is Not Enough.” 
Engineers are needed to preserve and 
improve our high standard of living, to 
solve the problem of our depleted 
natural resources, and to defend us 
against aggression. 


Protecting Our Supply of Engineers 

He censured the hue and cry raised 
at the proposal to make some provision 
for protecting our supply of engineers 
by exempting potential and graduate 
engineers from the draft. Such objec- 
tions, he said, are based on an emotional 
appraisal of the equality of rights and 
duties in a democracy, rather than a 
realistic evaluation of the country’s 
needs. Unless the United States can pre- 
sent a strong defense through superior 
technology, it may be overwhelmed by 
superior numbers. 


The unfortunate effect which resulted 
from the World War II policy of draft- 
ing all able-bodied men from engineering 
schools, a policy which no other major 
world power followed, was discussed by 
Dean Hollister under the title, “Re- 
sources—Present and Future.” In ad- 
dition to the below-normal rate of grad- 
uating engineers, the freshman enroll- 
ment in engineering classes has dropped 
about 20 per cent from its prewar level. 
If, at the present time, engineering 
students were to be drafted or called 
into the reserves, this would aggravate 
the shortage all the more. 


Measures to Alleviate the Shortage 

Careful conservation by industry of 
its present supply of engineers, the full 
utilization of the abilities of trained en- 
gineers on the part of both industry and 
the armed forces, and the establishment 
of a system whereby engineers in essen- 
tial civilian positions may be deferred 
and draftees and reserve personnel may 
be given assignments compatible with 
their qualifications, would tend to al- 
leviate the shortage, Dean Hollister 
suggested. 


The present flow of young men into 
the armed forces will not be sufficient 
for a long-drawn-out defense effort un- 
less the term of service is extended, Dr. 
Trytten stated in his address on “Gov- 
ernment Agencies and Policies.” A three- 
year hiatus caused by military service, 
however, would be fatal to the develop- 
ment of technological men. Dr. Trytten, 
whose experience with manpower prob- 
lems includes service as general chairman 
of the selective service committees ad- 
visory to General Hershey, and as con- 
sultant to the Department of the Army 
General Staff, also pointed up the neces- 
sity of clarifying the relative importance 
of fighting men at the front and those 
who support them, civilian and military, 
behind the battle lines. 

Strenuous efforts must be made to 
recruit high school students for enroll- 
ment in engineering schools, according 
to Mr. Brown’s “Program for the Engi- 
neering Profession.” The Engineering 
Manpower Commission has attempted to 
correct the erroneous information which 
has circulated in recent years, concern- 
ing an oversupply of engineers. Charts 
and data of the Department of Labor 
were revised, and accurate information 
was distributed to educators throughout 
the country. Results of a survey of engi- 
neering needs were also released by the 
Commission. 


A Two-Fold Challenge 


“Beyond the necessity for techno- 


logical preparedness in the military 
sense,’ concluded Mr. Brown, “the 


engineering profession is faced with the 
challenge of increasing the productivity 
of industry and improving the material 
standard of living. Either in itself con- 
stitutes a ringing challenge, but when 
the two are superimposed the necessity 
for aggressive attack upon the problem 
becomes even greater. . . . The wreck of 
our civil economy would be as disastrous 
as military defeat. Maintenance of 
strength in our civil structure as well 
as in our military establishment is essen- 
tial. In both, the role of the engineer 
is a dominant one, supply of engineering 
manpower is a critical problem, the fail- 
ure to make full utilization of available 
engineering skills is a wasteful procedure 
which must be eliminated.” 
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Water Policy as the Engineers See It 


By Abel Wolman 


Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Johns Hopkins University 


A paper presented on May 


HAVE a somewhat disagreeable 

task to perform, certainly one which 

an engineer does not ordinarily 
undertake without a great deal of mis- 
giving. I plan to depart somewhat from 
the strictly factual engineering features 
of national water policy and move into 
an area largely dominated by considera- 
tions of social philosophy. That I do so 
with a great deal of misgiving is, first, 
because it is not too familiar a field and, 
second, because it lends itself so easily 
to recrimination and to attack. 

It is necessary to undertake the task, 
however, because, after long interest and 
experience in the field of water policy, 
I feel that we have moved somewhat 
beyond matters of engineering decision 
and must confront ourselves with prob- 
lems of social philosophy. As General 
Chittenden of the United States Army 
pointed out many years ago, in discuss- 
ing the problems of the Mississippi 
Valley, the greatest and most trouble- 
some issues are not those calling for engi- 
neering decisions and diagnoses, but those 
created by the attitudes of man. 


For the Common Good 

I want here, too, to add a disclaimer 
for myself. After having spoken on this 
topic in many areas of this country over 
a period of almost 20 years, I find such 
a disclaimer necessary. Whenever such 
criticisms as I feel I must make here 
are presented, friends of mine want to 
know what has happened to me. The 
interpretations I hear from friends and 
enemies are various, but all wonder 
what has happened to Abel Wolman: Is 
he against the “common good?” ‘Thus 
I make this disclaimer because I want to 
assure everyone that I am “for” the 
common good, although I find that there 
are many ways of approaching it—some 
of which I find desirable and others of 
which I think are full of danger. 

Whatever my comments here, they 
are not the result of having been dis- 
appointed in love—one of the additional 
diagnoses on the part of my more be- 
nevolent friends. That will not account 





Reprinted from American Water Works 
Journal, June, 1951. 
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for it. I may, of course, have hardening 
of the arteries, which others, perhaps 
less benevolent, have associated with 
their diagnosis. 

In passing, I might also say that I am 
not against federalism. I recognize— 
and have recognized all my life—that 
there not only is a place for Federal 
action, for stimulation, for integration 
on the part of a Federal government of 
a great country such as ours, but a major 
necessity for it. And those comments I 
shall make upon increasing federalism 
are made within the framework of an 
understanding and acceptance that there 
is an important opportunity, necessity, 
and responsibility for Federal govern- 
ment. 

I want to add two more observations: 
first, I have learned not to pick out 
scapegoats in the problem of national 
water policy. It is very easy to say that 
the difficulties we are in are the fault of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Corps 
of Engineers, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, or the like. I think that is a 
Those agencies are 
literally agents, or even victims, of 
national legislation. I want to pin the 
responsibility for the kind of difficulty in 
which we do find ourselves where I 
believe it belongs. It belongs on Con- 
gress, and, in turn, it belongs, of course, 
on every man and woman in this coun- 
try. It is undesirable as well as inac- 
curate to use the easier route of charging 
agencies that have been created for cer- 


shallow diagnosis. 
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tain purposes, frequently competitive, 
with the responsibility for leading us 
into a disorderly set of circumstances. 

The scapegoat is neither the Demo- 
cratic nor the Republican party. Those 
of you who are on the side of either of 
these political philosophies can take no 
great cheer in the fact that “if the Re- 
publicans had been in” or “if the Demo- 
crats had been in,” there would have 
been no problem in national water pol- 
icy. That, I think, is even shallower 
bunk than the original diagnosis. Need 
I recall to you the fact that the Rivers 
and Harbors Bill of the last session of 
Congress was almost unanimously ap- 
proved by both parties with only six 
dissenting votes in the entire two houses ? 
No, there is no solace in the feeling that, 
if one party or the other had been in 
power, those situations would have been 
resolved with the greatest of ease. It 
isn’t true. 


Spending in Water Resources Field 

Now let me come to the factual situa- 
tion. Prior to 1947, in a period of ap- 
proximately 150 years of our national 
history, we spent less money in the water 
resources field in this country than in the 
period—as yet, not quite four years— 
since 1947. Although I am accustomed 
now to speaking in terms of expendi- 
tures which are quite unfamiliar, if not 
unintelligible to me in a personal sense 
—that is, in ten to the eighth or ten to 
the ninth power dollars—one of the dif- 
ficulties in viewing the national water 





policy scene is that it is so great, that it 
is so complex, and that it is so expan- 
sive in geography as well as in dollars 
that it becomes a challenge to any single 
individual or group of individuals to 
evaluate and to appraise, and to be able 
to distinguish between the relative good 
and bad. 

What abuut orderliness in the develop- 
ment of a national water program? 
That’s a good, homely Anglo-Saxon 
term, which I like. But it is not found 
in the national water resources develop- 
ment program. Engineers are taught to 
have a sense of orderliness; they like to 
see “the data.” They are even accused 
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of being so quantitative that they be- 
come nonhuman. | do not think the 
accusation is fair. They should be 
quantitative; as a matter of fact, they’re 
the last surviving quantitative “Indians” 
in this country. And it would be even 
a greater calamity if their quantitative 
evaluations and diagnoses and appraisals 
were to go by the board because of the 
charge that they are either antisocial or 
antihuman. 


Orderliness Is Essential 

“Orderliness” is the survival of a 
technique which is highly essential to 
our purposes. The President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission made a 
very interesting comment on this just 
last year: “There is today no single 
uniform Federal policy covering com- 
prehensive development of water and 
land resources.” Consider that state- 
ment in light of the fact that 40 years 
ago President Theodore Roosevelt said 
that he knew of no more distinguished 
mismanagement in the history of our 
nation than the mismanagement of 
rivers. That was in 1909, and it has 
been stated in messages by every presi- 
dent of this country since that time, 
Republican and Democrat alike. 

That would seem to indicate that we 
are in a kind of social dilemma, a kind 
of social morass, from which it seems 
dificult for us to escape; and I find, 
incidentally, that the Water Resources 
Policy Commission itself had difficulty 
in escaping in some important consid- 
erations which I hope to enumerate. 


Acceleration of Federal Expenditures 

Why do we get so excited about this 
—aside, of course, from the ten to the 
ninth power potential dollar expendi- 
tures? 
i934 there has been a tremendous ac- 
celeration of Federal expenditure in the 
water resources development field. The 
acceleration took place in a period of re- 
curring recurring 


There are other reasons. Since 


dilemmas, 
which were not associated so much with 


stresses, 


water resources development as_ with 
economic stress and catastrophe. ‘The 
period from 1934 to 1942 was perhaps 
the worst period in which to make major 
national decisions, yet most of the funda- 
mental ones in water resources develop- 
ment were made in that period of stress 
and high emotion. 

Thus, I might say that my present 
position is a reaffirmation of my position 
in 1936, when I appeared personally be- 
fore the President of the United States 
and attempted to have him resist the 
flood control resolution which, for the 
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first time, abandoned the concept of 
major financial contribution by local 
areas. I felt, then, as a member of the 
National Water Resources Committee, 
that it was a great mistake which would 
lead to extravagant expenditure. And 
it has. 

The national expenditure in flood con- 
trol operation since that time has gone 
up almost a hundredfold. I associate 
much of that rise, not with the increasing 
damage due to floods, but with a change 
in social attitude coming out of a period 
of high emotion. I wish that we had not 
had high floods in the late 1930’s and 
that we had not had the maximum 
droughts during the same period of eco- 
nomic depression; it would have saved 
us billions of dollars for the future, and, 
of course, we would have hung on longer 
to what I feel is a necessary prerequisite 
to careful expenditure—that is, local re- 
sponsibility for reimbursement. 

Grant-in-Aid Philosophy 

Flood and drought in that period also 
brought into play the grant-in-aid phi- 
losophy, to my mind—and I know this 
comment will cause many of my friends 
either to walk out of the room or write 
me off as 
of the toward hasty 
expenditures in national operations today. 
The grant-in-aid principle has 
merits. Its demerits arise from misap- 


a decrepit conservative—one 
great influences 
many 


plication, abuse, and unnecessary exten- 
sion. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion provides an example of abuse of a 
sound principle. It 
of depression philosophy and had a pur- 
pose at that time. As Herbert Hoover 


was also born out 


said in his recent testimony on RFC, it 
is dificult to understand its purpose in 
what I would describe as the present 
age of fiscal “vitamins,” where we have 
nothing approaching a depression, where 
we have an excess of money, where we 
have sources of cash that seem so exten- 
What is the 
purpose now of using a philosophy that 
came out of 1933 and 1934? 

I want 


sive they are hard to stem. 


to rehearse for those of you 
who didn’t read former President Hoo- 
ver’s testimony what this system of easy 
money on a Federal basis has led to in 
the RFC. Then I want to go to the 
opposite extreme and see what it is lead- 
ing to in such a group as the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, to give you the 
other side of the picture. The latter 
social philosophers are falling into the 
same trouble, because they do not want 
to see the band wagon go by without 
having industry, too, get on it. 
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Mr. Hoover presented an analysis of 
where some RFC loans went—loans that 
came out of your pocket and out of mine. 
There were 39 loans for hotels. Just 
what total social public service that sup- 
plied I don’t know. My own feeling is 
that if | want to engage in operating a 
hotel, I want to know which hotel it 
is and where my money is going for it. 
I was not consulted ; I merely found my- 
self in the hotel business, through my 
income tax. 


Abuse of Federal Loans 


Fourteen of these loans—and,_inci- 
dentally, not the $10,000 ones but those 
in the millions—went to hard and soft 
drink manufacturers. That’s an amaz- 
ing place to injéct Federal stimulation. 

Eighteen loans went to theaters and 
bowling alleys. Now, I am an advocate 
of the arts. I’m in favor of theaters— 
not so much of bowling alleys, as I’m 
an inferior bowler—but again I feel | 
should exercise my selection in a strictly 
personal, direct fashion. I want to know 
which bowling alley I’m subsidizing. | 
don’t want it done for me without my 
knowledge. 

In addition, we had a series of loans 
—and this | know must have been very 
appealing to the women taxpayers—to 
beauty parlors out of Federal money. 
To me this is an astonishing degrada- 
tion, not from the viewpoint of morals 
and ethics, because that’s very subtle, 
but a public policy. 
Women, however, need not be too up- 
set, as we had a parallel set of loans to 
poolrooms, not concealed as any other 
type of public service—just poolrooms. 
1 guess their social value comes under 
recreation and wildlife. 

Now, I’ve kept for last a single loan. 
Its amount was large, incidentally, and 
it may have had as its purpose certain 
The RFC made a 
loan to a snake farm. Perhaps I should 
not have jumped to the conclusion it 
was for medicinal purposes; it may have 
been a religious matter. But why on 
earth that 1932 institution, which did 
a marvelous, a valid, and a necessary job 
when it was organized, should be so 
abused, it is difficult to say. 


degradation in 


medicinal values. 


Industry on the Band Wagon 

Turn, now, to the Chamber of Com- 
merce. In its policies of 1951, under 
the heading of “Water Resources De- 
velopment,” it cannot resist pointing out 
that, if the Federal government gives 
loans and grants-in-aid to municipalities 
for stream pollution abatement, it should 
also provide that income tax deductions 
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be made available to private industry for 
stream pollution abatement work. 
There’s nothing wrong in that philos- 
ophy, but how far does everybody want 
to go? Is there anything that should re- 
main either for local responsibility or 
payment or for private initiative and 
payment when all kinds of people whittle 
it away? 

Now, what are the issues in the water 
resources field?) They include: What 
kind of Federal participation should 
there be in this field? (That’s a simple 
question, but very difficult to answer.) 
How do you appraise the validity of an 
enterprise? How. do you choose between 
water enterprises and, more important, 
how do you choose between a water 
enterprise and any other of a dozen kinds 
of functions in this country? How does 
the water enterprise rate against a hos- 
pital or a school or a public highway? 
That’s the problem. 

What is the wisdom of the existing 
and proposed legislation? I have al- 
ready referred to the fact that we have 
a competitive set of situations. What 
should we do about that—how do we 
determine feasibility ? 

The Engineers Joint Council created 
a panel at the request of the President’s 
commission, in January, 1950. It sum- 
moned the advice of about 80 U. S. 
engineers of all types of experience, and 
it posed these questions to them in gen- 
eral terms. The report was filed with 
the President’s commission. It was long 
and to most people dull, and perhaps no 
one had time to read it, but I want to 
call to your attention just three prin- 
ciples that the Engineers Joint Council 
commented on—three fundamental prin- 
ciples. The council felt that in 
undertakings one should insist upon local 
responsibility and local autonomy as far 
as possible. Everybody is aware you can- 
not do it completely ; everybody is aware 
that, as the jobs increase in size and com- 
plexity, they become further and further 
away from local understanding and re 
sponsibility. 


most 


Quantitative Appraisal 

The council came out, secondly, fo1 
the fundamental principle of quantitative 
appraisal. That is a very unpopular 
thing. I am confronted all the time by 
the Bismarckian phrase that, although 
this project shows itself to be pretty low 
in visible benefits from an engineering 
standpoint, you ought to build it be- 
cause it’s for the common good. I have 
that deterioration running all 
through the fabric of our appraisal. 

The Engineers Joint Council thinks 


seen 
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we ought to get back, even if we eventu- 
ally throw it in the wastepaper basket, 
to an appraisal sheet, a quantitative rela- 
tion between costs and benefits. In a 
period of less than 20 years the ratio of 
benefit to cost has dwindled to minus 
two. There was a time, of course, when 
no Corps of Engineers’ project came in 
without such an evaluation. And as a 
general round figure, a project would 
have to have a ratio of benefit to cost of 
2 to 1 before it would be recommended. 
I have seen that disappear. The ratios 
first dropped to 1 to 1, and then below. 
I recall the first time a project was 
presented that had a benefit-to-cost ratio 
of 0.5 to 1. I was still chairman of the 
Water Resources Committee and I said, 
“How do vou get this way?” “Well, 
we recommend this because of imponder- 
ables.” 


Isolate the “Imponderables” 

Now “imponderables” means all those 
things you cannot evaluate. There are 
a lot of imponderables, and, before I am 
attacked, there are many good reasons 
for doing things that do not quite reach 
a satisfactory ratio of benefits to costs. 
But, I say, isolate them; put them down 
in another column. Let’s see what they 
look like; let’s see what “national de- 
fense” means. All kinds of things come 
in under the label of ‘“‘national defense” 
—that’s another difficult problem to 
evaluate, and I’m not the person to do 
it. But I like to see on the right-hand 
side and on the left-hand side what it 
costs to build concrete structures. That 
we still know how to do, and I think 
we ought to continue to do it. 

The council report had a third axiom 
which T think is worth reveating time 
and time and time again. There is a lim- 
ited amount of money available for pro- 
jects. It’s astonishing to savy that there 
are self-limiting amounts of money even 
in a great country such as ours, which is 
the richest and, I might add, the most 
here 
limit to the availability of 
The council felt it necessary to 


blessed country I know. Even 
there’s a 
money. 
point out that that axiom was wiped out 
by some kinds of social philosophy. I do 
not care whether it is money or wampum 
or what medium of exchange, it is still 
necessary to pay something for what we 
buy. It might be nicer if we didn’t have 
to, but even Uncle Sam has to get the 
money from us when he spends. 

At this point, I want to review the 
list of people who participated in the 
public water supply and stream pollu- 
tion abatement work. They were J. H. 
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Allen, M. B. Cunningham, J. C. Frye, 
R. E. Lawrence, F. W. Mohlman, S. I. 
Powell, A. M. Rawn and A. D. Weston. 
Louis R. Howson is the chairman and 
L. H. Enslow, the coordinator. They 
came out flatfootedly for local repay- 
ment; they came out flatfootedly for 
preserving the responsibility where it has 
always been and where it is most likely 
to produce the greatest safeguard against 
wasteful expenditure. 

Returning to the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission document, 
I understand that I am one of the two 
people who have read Volume I. It is 
not a competitor of Forever Amber. It’s 
an exciting document, but not bedtime 
reading in the same sense as some other 
volumes I know. In turning to the docu- 
ment, however, I want to report reac- 
tions which are not only my own but 
those of the nine subcommittees of the 
Engineers Joint Council. They have re- 
viewed that document in detail. They 
have picked out paragraph after para- 
graph, and have made their comments, 
good and bad, straight down the line, 
on all of the functional features. That 
documentation will not be published, 
but will be available if and when the 
Congress views proposed legislation. 

What are the findings? One thing 
they find—the book has some 770 pages 
—is a sharp contrast between the enun- 
ciation of the principles and the im- 
plementation of the policy that should 
follow from the principles. That is a 
general comment, a rather severe com- 
ment which probably stems from the 
fact that the volume is large and the 
subject complex. Possibly the document 
may have been assembled by a variety of 
people so that consecutive page state- 
ments are not in complete accord with a 
prior statement of principle. There are a 


number of such inconsistencies. 


Inconsistent Proposals 

A second criticism is that they find 
it difficult to follow the reasoning which 
perpetuates a bad policy for one func- 
tion, such as irrigation, and recommends 
the correction of a similar bad policy in 
another function, such as navigation. 
The general reader and, I rather sus- 
pect, the congressman, will find it dif- 
ficult to determine why it is so obvious 
that, in irrigation, it’s all right to waive 
interest but in navigation, in which both 
principle and interest have always been 
waived, it is not and we should now see 
to it that, by a toll system, we get both 
principle and back. Because 
irrigation has grown up since 1902, it 


interest 
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did not appear to the council that sub- 
sidy should be perpetuated indefinitely, 
particularly in view of the fact that in 
irigation undertakings repayment has 
been consistently whittled down for a 
period of half a century until, within 
the next ten years, it may reach the 
vanishing point. 

Such proposals are inconsistent with 
the sound statement in the same report, 
that ‘A subsidy always results in 
private gain at public expense.” It is 
difficult to understand why an Eastern 
farmer must buy his farm, at his own 
expense, on a mortgage loan to be repaid 
in full with interest, while a farmer in 
another part of the United States may 
now be subsidized almost 100 per cent 
on his water supply. 


Disputed Issue 


What is the basis of that philosophy 
except the desire to develop the coun- 
try ?—a desire we find getting more and 
more tenuous. I might say, here, too, 
there is a sharp difference of opinion, 
which I think ought to be resolved on 
the factual grounds of whether we need 
any more agricultural land. The com- 
mission finds that we do need more land. 
The expert panel on EJC finds we do 
not. It ought to be possible to resolve 
that issue. 





The council also made population 
estimates and they checked fairly well 
with the commission’s. The council 
made detailed inventories on available 
lands in this country and the opportu- 
nities for export, and arrived at the fact 
that we do not need to open up such 
vast tracts of land, particularly against 
an increasing per-acre cost. 

Some now propose to develop land at 
a cost of $1,000, $1,500, or $2,000 an 
acre when no amount of mental gym- 
nastics will disclose that it will have a 
final value of more than $300 an acre 
after the water has made avail- 
able. For whose common good is that? 


been 


Such enterprises run, incidentally, not 
into millions, but into hundreds of 
millions of dollars in cost. 

We find a sharp inconsistency in the 
statements in the President’s commission 
document suggesting the necessity of 
preserving local responsibility and then 
suggesting basin structures which are so 
largely dominated by Federal personnel, 
and by a chairman appointed by the 
President of the United States. Only in 
language has that preservation of local 
responsibility been assured, whereas in 
fact it would be practically nonexistent. 

The commission pays only lip service 
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to quantitative estimating of costs and 
benefits. It handles that objective in 
principle with such clearness that nobody 
can take issue with it, but later on, in 
effect, it says ““‘We don’t mean _ posi- 
tively” when it states: “The principle 
of full reimbursement has ceased to be 
useful or necessary.”’ We find the state- 
ments quite inconsistent. Later on, the 
commission says that, after all is said 
and done, when you have made the 
evaluations, the decisions on any project 
should rest on social good. 

If decision rests on as general a con- 
cept as social good, any project qualifies, 
because any project has some values to 
somebody. The number may be small, 
the unit cost high, but they certainly 
have some value. The impact of the 
socially desirable and the imponderable 
unfortunately runs through the reports 
so extensively that it vitiates to no in- 
considerable extent many affirmations of 
sound principles. 

The commission recommends Federal 
pollution abatement loans to local sub- 
divisions of government at 2 per cent 
Such loans are provided for in the ex- 
isting stream pollution abatement act. 
Why we need Federal loans for pollu- 
tion abatement is The 
and, inci- 
dentally, I might say, many states and 
many municipalities have a better budg- 
et balance than the Federal govern- 
ment. We have the ridiculous situation 
of a state, not far from my own, which 
asked the Federal government for a 
grant of $75,000 for a design for a 
building. It has an annual budget of 
$175,000,000 and a surplus. Why does 
it go to Washington? When it was in- 
formed that when it built the building 
it would have to reimburse the $75,000, 
it withdrew the That’s 
poverty—that’s a degradation of 


beyond me. 


country has lots of money, 


request. not 
state 
It’s a sad ex- 
ample, which can be multiplied many 
times. 

The recom- 
mended certain important adjustments 


and local responsibility. 


President’s commission 
in legislation. The legislative proposals 
have not been published. Why, I do not 
know. If we are not able to see them 
now, perhaps we will never be able to 
see them in their original form. They 
are going through the various Federal 
agencies for adjustment and_ revision. 
Whether a composite piece of legislation, 
possibly bearing little resemblance to the 
commission’s recommendations, will re- 
sult, we do not know. The commission’s 
proposed legislation in its original form 
should be made available for study. 
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Material Shortages 
Slow Electric 
Industry Expansion 
(Continued from page 345) 


of electrical equipment, Mr. Gadsby 
said they had met with vigor, skill 
and understanding the complexities of 
the great expansion program. While 
greatly increasing their capacity, at the 
same time, he said, they have improved 
the efficiency and reliability of their 
products. 


Experience has indicated the desirabil- 
ity of keeping generating capacity about 
15 per cent ahead of known power de- 
mand. Prior to the outbreak of the 
Korean War the industry had a 14 per 
cent margin to provide for unanticipated 
loads, for equipment out of service on 
maintenance schedules, for mechanical 
failures, and for other operating con- 
tingencies. 

Only the problem of critical materials 
stands in the way of meeting the nation’s 
demand for electric power. The industry 
can be counted upon to exert its utmost 
endeavor in cooperation with the na- 
tional defense agencies to keep as closely 
as possible to its construction schedules 
and the preservation of an adequate 


operating margin, Mr. Gadsby con- 
cluded. 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REOUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (TITLE 

39, U. S. CODE, SECTION 233). 

Of Eptson Exvecrric Institute BULLETIN, pub- 
lished monthly at Philadelphia, Pa., for October, 
1951. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 


editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Epison Evectric Institute, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City 17; Editor, Wilgar 


Coleman, 420 Lexington Ave, New York City 17; 
Managing editor, none; Business Manager, none. 
2. The owner is: Epison Evectric INSTITUTE 
not incorporated—-trade association; 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City 17; George M. Gadsby, 


President, 420 Lexington Ave, New York City 17; 
H. S. Sutton, Treasurer, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., New York City; H. S. 
Bennion, Vice President and Managing Director, 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 17. 
3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 


cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 


or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting: 


also the statements in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowlege and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner. 
Witcar COLEMAN, 


Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1951. 
(Seal) Mary I.. Cooney, 


Notary Public, State of New York 
(My commission expires March 30, 1953) 
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New Contest and Liberalized Rules Invite 


Wider Competition for Annual Prize Awards 


O recognize and encourage meri- 
service and outstanding 
accomplishments within the elec- 
tric industry, nine Annual Prize Awards 
are being offered this year through the 
Edison Electric Institute to electric 
companies and their employees. 

In order to stimulate even wider par- 
ticipation in these competitions, the con- 
ditions of several of the contests have 
been liberalized to attract a larger pro- 
portion of entries from small and me- 
dium-sized companies. Hotpoint, Inc., 
has divided the George A. Hughes 


Awards into two classifications, one for 


torious 


large companies and one for small, and 
entries in each will be judged separately. 
The Laura McCall and Reddy Kilo- 
watt Awards have also been revised to 
give smaller companies greater oppor- 
tunity to win. 

Important New Field of Competition 

In addition, an important new field 
of competition has been created this year 
by the introduction of the George West- 
inghouse Awards, established by West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., to acknowledge 
and stimulate outstanding performances 
in the promotion of electric laundry 
equipment. 

This year’s Annual Prize Awards, 
comprising 41 individual prizes, will be 
presented either at the Eighteenth An- 
nual EET Sales Conference, to be held 
in Chicago, Ill., on April 1 to 3, 1952, 
or the Twentieth Annual EEI Conven- 
tion, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
June 2 to 5, 1952. 


Mandatory Size of Entries 


It is now mandatory in all contests, 
except the Coffin Award and the Reddy 
Kilowatt Annual Report Award, that 
the size of entries be limited to 15 by 
18 inches. This requirement not only 
facilitates handling and judging but also 
gives equality to all entrants, regardless 
of company size. Additional informa- 
tion on the rules governing the prize 
awards, described briefly further on in 
this article, may be obtained upon re- 
quest to the Edison Electric Institute, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


With the exception of the Coffin 
Award, which is administered separately 
by the Charles A. Coffin Award Com- 
mittee, all of the awards are presented 
under the jurisdiction of the EEI Prize 
Awards Committee, directed by Chair- 
man George E. Whitwell, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Charles A. Coffin Award 





Considered the industry’s most cov- 
eted honor, the Coffin Award was es- 
tablished in 1921 by General Electric 
Co. for annual presentation to the elec- 
tric company making “the greatest ad- 
vancement in its operation and _ physical 
plant, thereby making a distinguished 
contribution to the development of elec- 
tric light and power for the convenience 
of the public and the benefit of the 
industry.” 

Under the new contest rules adopted 
in 1948, five companies are asked to 
compete for the award upon invitation 
of the Institute President. These five 
companies are selected from electric 
utility companies throughout the nation 
by means of a screening process which 
employs a Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of 19 EEI committee chairmen 
and 15 members-at-large, and a Review 
Committee, comprised of three mem- 
bers chosen by the President of the 
Institute. The winning contestant is 
then named from the five companies by 
a three-man committee of judges. 

Consisting of a gold medal for the 
winning company and $1,000 for the 
company’s employee benefit fund, the 
Coffin Award may be given for impor- 


tant advance in any phase of electric 
operations. Companies will be nomi- 
nated to participate in the competition 
on the basis of specific accomplishments, 
which will be cited in the invitations 
issued by the Institute President. A 
company may, however, base its presen- 
tation to the Coffin Award Committee 
on some other accomplishment which 
the company considers more significant. 

As in previous years, the Coffin 
Award will be presented to the winning 
company at the Institute’s Annual Con- 
vention. 


George Westinghouse Awards 





This year marks the appearance of 
the George Westinghouse Awards, 
which have been created to recognize 
and stimulate outstanding performances 
in the promotion of electric laundry 
equipment by electric light and power 
companies. Presented through the In- 
stitute by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., the awards will consist of $800 
in cash prizes, along with suitably en- 
graved trophies and plaques. 


The competition, which is open to 
any operating electric light and power 
company and its employees in the 
United States and Canada, will award 
prizes in two classifications: automatic 
electric washers and automatic electric 
clothes dryers. Contestants should speci- 
fy the classification they are entering 
and include in their presentations proofs 
of advertisements, samples of literature, 
and photos of window and floor displays. 
Sales accomplishments should be listed 
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and promotional activities fully de- 
scribed. 

In each classification, the first prize 
consists of a trophy for the company 
plus $250 for the winning individual or 
group, and the second prize, a plaque 
for the company plus $150 for the win- 
ning individual or group. 

In the automatic washers classifica- 
tion, the 
be based 
aimed at 


decisions of the judges will 
upon promotional programs 
increasing the sale of auto- 
matic washers; all forms of advertising 
and publicity: participation of utility 
home economists in utility and dealer 
pre-sale group demonstrations; post-sale 
demonstrations as an did to satisfying 
users ; other outstanding 
tional or promotional activities. 

In addition to the above considera- 
tions, as applied to electric clothes dry- 
ers, entries in the second classification 
will be judged upon advertising and 
publicity directed toward building a 
preference for electric clothes drying; 
dealer cooperative programs aimed at 


and educa- 


creating rapid acceptance of this tech- 
nique; and considerations given to assis- 
tance with costs of home installation of 
electric clothes dryers. 

Entries should be based only on ac- 
tivities performed during the year end- 
ing December 31, 1951, and should be 
postmarked or received by the Edison 
Electric Institute not later than Febru- 
ary 1, 1952. Awards will be presented 
at the Sales Conference next April. 


Thomas W. Martin Award 





The ‘Thomas W. Martin Award is 
presented annually to the electric utility 
operating makes the 
yreatest contribution to rural electrifica- 
and agricultural advancement in 
the area served. Established in 1932 by 
donor Thomas W. Martin, Chairman 
of the Board, Alabama Power Co., the 
award consists 


company which 


tion 


of a handsome bronze 
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plaque upon which the name of the win- 
ning company is engraved. 

In judging entries, factors which will 
be weighed are the agricultural advance- 
ment within company area due to in- 
creased use of electricity; organization 
and plans for conducting a rural de- 
velopment program designed to build 
a more prosperous agriculture (such a 
program may or may not directly in- 
clude uses of electricity) ; cooperation 
with other agencies concerned with im- 
standards; 
standard of service to farm customers, 


proving farm and_ living 
including new engineering developments 
on rural lines; and development of farm 
load. 

The merit and success of these activ- 
ities, without regard to the size of the 
company, will be the prime considera- 
tions of the judges. 

The first page of the entry must in- 
clude the name of the award for which 
the entry is submitted, together with 
the name of the author and the com- 
pany. Entries must be based on activi- 
ties carried on during 1951 and must 
be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Edison Electric Institute by February 
15, 1952. The award will be presented 
at the Sales Conference next April. 


George A. Hughes Awards 





This 


George A. 


conditions of the 
Hughes Awards have been 
that all com- 
panies, regardless of size, will have a 


year the 


substantially altered so 


better opportunity to win. 

‘The Hughes Awards, which are do- 
nated annually by Hotpoint, Inc., recog- 
nize outstanding efforts toward promo- 
tion of major electrical appliances, as 
well as total load-building results ob- 
tained. In judging previous entries, no 
made for differences 
sizes of competing companies. 
Now, however, companies will be di- 
vided into two size classifications: those 


allowances 
in the 


were 
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with more than 150,000 meters and 
those with less than 150,000. 

Entries in each of these classifications 
will be judged separately, and duplicate 
prizes, one for large companies and one 
for small, will be awarded in five cate- 
gories of promotional activities: electric 
kitchens, range, water heater, dish- 
washer, and commercial cooking. 

Prizes totaling $2,400 will be given 
to winning individuals or groups, along 
with trophies to winning companies. In 
the electric kitchen promotion, duplicate 
prizes consisting of a trophy and $400 
will be awarded. In the remaining four 
promotional categories, the duplicate 
prizes consist of a trophy and $200. 

Entries will be judged upon the in- 
genuity and originality of the market 
approach. This includes terms, induce- 
ments, advertising, promotion, load- 
building compensations, and other de- 
vices used to create consumer interest. 
Emphasis will also be given the results 
obtained by these techniques and the 
effectiveness and simplicity of their 
presentation. 

Any electric operating utility com- 
pany in the U. S. and Canada and any 
individual or group employed by these 
companies may enter the competition. 
Entries should consist of straightforward 
statements of fact, including supporting 
materials, such as direct mail samples, 
displays, proofs of advertisements, etc. 
All entries must be received by the Edi- 
son Electric Institute on or before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952. Awards will be made 
at the Sales Conference to be held in 
April of next year. 


Laura McCall 


Awards 





The Laura McCall Awards, donated 
annually by McCall's magazine, were 
established 11 years ago in recognition 
of outstanding achievement in the field 
of home service. This year, new contest 
provisions have been announced which 
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increase the chances small companies 
have of winning. 

Five equal prizes of $200, each pre- 
sented with a bronze plaque, will be 
awarded in three contest divisions. The 
winner in Division A must be the direc- 
tor of an electric utility home service 
department where the entire home ser- 
vice personnel totals more than five 
people. “he Division B winner must be 
the director of an electric utility home 
service department employing not more 
than five home service representatives. 


In previous years, departments eligi- 
ble for Division B were those employ- 
ing not more than three home service 
representatives. By increasing this num- 
ber to five, competition among compa- 
nies of widely divergent sizes is reduced. 

Activities for which awards will be 
given in Divisions A and B may in- 
clude, but need not be limited to, the 
home call operation; kitchen 
education of the homemaker 


following: 
planning ; 
in the use of domestic appliances; home 
lighting activities; community or edu- 
cational group activities; home service 
dealer programs; and company employee 
education programs. 

The three awards in Division C will 
be presented to individual members or 
directors of electric utility home service 
departments of any size. The purpose 
of this division is to stimulate original- 
ity and to publicize the evolution of new 
home service activities in public rela- 
tions and sales. Individual achievement 
in this category may encompass an idea, 
a project in its formative stage, a pub- 
lished article, a modernized version of 
any home service activity, etc. 

Only one award will be made to an 
individual or company, but this does 
not prevent contestants from entering 
more than one division. A company or 
individual, however, cannot win the 
same award for two consecutive years. 
Activities will be judged solely on merit, 
that is, originality, value to the indus- 
try, and contribution made to the ad- 
vancement of homemaking through the 
use of electricity. Thus, they should be 
outlined in detail and substantiated with 
as many facts and figures as possible. 


Entries should cover activities per- 
formed during 1951 and must be post- 


marked or received by the Edison Elec-. 


tric Institute not later than February 1, 
1952. Awards will be presented at the 
Sales Conference next April. 
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Planned Lighting Awards 





Sponsored by the Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau and EEI, the Planned 
Lighting Awards were established to 
honor outstanding sales promotion pro- 
grams and educational activities in the 
field of planned commercial lighting. 
Specifically, the purpose of the Awards 
is to give recognition to those electric 
utilities which are most effective in rais- 
ing the standards of lighting in their 
communities. 


A total of $1,050 in cash prizes, along 
with seven handsome bronze plaques, 
will be given to winning companies or 
individuals. 


Separate entries must. be made for 
residential, commercial, or industrial 
markets in the area served by the com- 
pany. Included in the commercial mar- 
ket are stores, schools, offices, etc.; in 
the residential market, all homes— 
urban, suburban, and rural; and in the 
industrial market, all local industries. 
Entries should specify the class in which 
they are entered and must cover an 
entire market. Companies are urged to 
submit entries in all classifications, for 
one company may win an award in one 
or more of the three markets. 


the contests, equal em- 
phasis will be given to educational ac- 
tivities and to sales promotion programs 
designed to sell planned lighting. Un- 
der educational activities, the major fac- 
tors to be considered by judges are (1) 
education of consumers, including pro- 
trade, service, or social 
groups; (2) education of personnel in 
other branches of the electric industry ; 


and (3) 


In judging 


fessional, 


education of company per- 
sonnel. 
Under sales promotion programs, 


judges will consider (1) program or- 
ganization and methods; (2) advertis- 
ing and promotional activity; (3) co- 
operative activities with local electric 
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industries and trades, either direct or 
through electrical leagues and associa- 
tions; and (4) results as shown by quan- 
tity and quality of accomplishment. 
All electric utility operating compa- 
nies in the U. S. and Canada are eligible 
to enter. Entries should cover only pro- 
grams sponsored during the _ twelve- 
month period ending December 31, 
1951, and must be postmarked or re- 
ceived at the Edison Electric Institute 
not later than midnight, February 15, 
1952. Awards will be presented at the 
Sales Conference to be held next April. 


Frank Watts Awards 





Established ‘to promote and sell the 
use of electrically operated farm equip- 
ment as a means of improving agricul- 
tural productive efficiency,” the Frank 
Watts Awards were presented through 
the Institute for the first time last year 
by the donor, Farm Journal, Inc. Open 
to all U. S. electric power and light 
companies which provide retail electric 
service to farm families, the general 
objective of the awards is to recognize 
efforts of 


the promotional and_ sales 


electric operating companies in rural 
areas. 

Each of the five winning companies 
will receive engraved bronze plaques. 
In addition, the individual employees 
responsible for the advances in equip- 
the winning 
companies will share as tollows in cash 


ment promotion made by 


first prize 
company, $300; second prize company, 
$250; and third, fourth and fifth prize 
companies, $150 each. 

should 


awards amounting to $1,000: 


brief de- 
scription of the electric light and power 


Entries contain a 
company and its service to farm custom- 
ers. This should stipulate the general 
area served, number of farm customers, 
percentage of farms connected, and 
average kilowatthour consumption per 


tarm. 
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Companies should also detail the edu- 
cational activities and sales techniques 
they employ in the promotion of elec- 
trically-operated farm equipment, in- 
cluding advertising methods, cooperation 
with dealers, demonstrations, etc. (The 
term “electrically-operated farm equip- 
ment” does not include household ap- 
plications or appliances other than 
electric water systems and food freez- 
ers.) Credit will be given both for the 
number and type of electrically-operated 
units sold and the resulting growth of 
kilowatthour consumption. 

Entries should cover only those ac- 
tivities performed during the year end- 
ing December 31, 1951, and must be 
postmarked or delivered to the Edison 
Electric Institute not later than mid- 
night February 15, 1952. Awards will 
be presented at the Sales Conference 
next April. 


Claude L. Matthews Award 





Open to employees of any electric 
utility operating company, the Matthews 
Valor Award was established to recog- 
nize “acts wherein extraordinary cour- 
age and resourcefulness were exercised, 
beyond the call of duty, in efforts to 
maintain electrical service or restore 
service in the shortest possible time.” 

The award, made available each year 
by donor Claude L. Matthews, Presi- 
dent of the W. N. Matthews Corp., 
consists of three presentations of $150 
each for deeds of valor performed dur- 
ing the calendar year 1951. A citation 
and 2%4-inch bronze medal will accom- 
pany each cash award. 

Where two or more employees par- 
ticipate in an act of valor which does 
not warrant the singling out of one 
individual above the rest, the money 
which would have been awarded to an 
individual will be equally divided 
among the group, and a medal given 
each member. 
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Recommendations for an award must 
come from the chief executive of the 
company which employs the individual 
or group in whose favor the recommen- 
dation is being submitted. Recipients of 
awards will be selected by judges ap- 
pointed by the EEI Prize Awards Com- 
mittee. Factors which will be consid- 
ered in judging a recommendation are 
the importance of the service affected 
and the courage, judgment, resourceful- 
ness, and devotion to duty displayed by 
the employee. 


Recommendations should give briefly 
a citation of the courageous act of devo- 
tion to duty, a statement of the duties 
with which the person recommended 
was charged, a clear description of the 
act of valor and the events surrounding 
it, and a history of the employee’s service. 

All recommendations must be re- 
ceived by the secretary of the Prize 
Awards Committee at Institute Head- 
quarters on or before February 1, 1952. 
Awards will be presented at the Annual 
EEI Convention next June. 


Reddy Kilowatt Annual Report Award 





The Reddy Kilowatt Annual Report 
Award was created to encourage com- 
panies to simplify, dramatize, and hu- 
manize their annual reports in order to 
foster improved public relations through 
greater stockholder understanding of 
company operations, problems, and ac- 
complishments. Although the award is 
presented at the Annual EEI Conven- 
tion, the contest is administered and 
sponsored solely by the Reddy Kilowatt 
Service. 

The winner will receive a handsome 
engraved bronze plaque mounted on a 
walnut shield. Additional companies, to 
be selected by the four contest judges, 
will also mention 
certificates. 


receive honorable 


This year, for the first time, honorable 
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mentions will be awarded on the basis 
of company size as follows: companies 
with up to 100,000 customers; those 
with 100,000 to 200,000; those with 
200,000 to 400,000; and those with 
400,000 and over. This new condition 
will permit smaller companies to gain 
recognition for their reports, for com- 
peting companies in each classification 
will be more nearly the same size than 
has heretofore been the case. 

To enter the contest, which is open 
to any business-managed electric power 
and light company, a utility need only 
send six copies of its 1951 annual report 
to the Reddy Kilowatt Service, 50 
Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. All 
entries must be received by May 12, 
1952. 


CEI Conducts Second 
College Faculty Seminar 
EEKING to develop further cooper- 

ation between industrial and edu- 

cational groups in the training of college 
students for management leadership, the 
second college faculty seminar sponsored 
by The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. was attended by more than 40 pro- 
fessors from 22 colleges and universities. 
Included in the seminar, conducted last 
September 10-12 at the Statler Hotel in 
Cleveland, were talks by members of 
CEI management and visits to the com- 
pany’s properties and industrial plants 
in the Cleveland area. 

The seminar, stated CEI President 
Elmer L. 
belief that it will contribute to the solu- 


Lindseth, was held in the 


tion of the most important responsibility 
facing the industry, that of educating 
people to discharge successfully the duties 
of management. 


“In a period of crisis such as the 
present,” Mr. Lindseth continued, “in- 
dustry has an increasing need for men 
who can handle constructively the grow- 
ing responsibilities of industry with due 
regard for its social implications.” 

Commenting on the seminar, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer said in part: 

“Industry is becoming aware that 
making a good product is no longer 
enough—it must sell its points of view 
to its workers and to the general public.” 


“Nothing but good can come from 
these efforts to increase the general 
knowledge of the public about our eco- 
nomic system and how it operates.” 
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Representatives of Pennsylvania Electric Companies and Affiliated 
Industries Confer at Annual PEA Meeting 


EYED to the theme of ‘Power for 

Progress,” the 44th annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Electric Associa- 
tion was held last month in Philadelphia 
with 840 representatives of Pennsylvania 
electric companies and affliated indus- 
tries in attendance. Officers were elected 
and the Association’s annual awards 
presented at the two-day conference, 
which heard addresses by leading indus- 
trialists, educators, and public figures. 

R. A. Gallagher of the Pennsylvania 
Electric Co. was elected president of 
the Association for the coming year, 
succeeding G. R. Conover of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. J. M. Huebner, 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., John 
M. Orr, Duquesne Light Co., and R. 
G. Rincliffe, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
were named vice presidents. 

Appointed to the Association’s execu- 
tive committee were J. O. Chambers, 
West Penn Power Co., Harry Ferguson, 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., O. A. 
Flora, Pennsylvania Power Co., R. A. 
Manwaring, Philadelphia Electrical & 
Manufacturing Co., G. W. Ousler, 
Duquesne Light Co., and G. R. Parry, 
Metropolitan Edison Co. 

Addressing the opening session, H. B. 
Bryans, President of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co., warned that the growing 
scarcity of essential materials, which is 
forcing electric companies to cut back 
their expansion program, may seriously 


affect the defense effort. He also charged 
that the public power program has as 
its goal the nationalization of the electric 
power industry as the first step in secur- 
ing ‘“‘a tight hold over all industry and 
business.” The complete text of Mr. 
Bryan’s remarks appears on page 339 of 
this issue of the BULLETIN. 

Franklin H. Lichtenwalter, Manag- 
ing Director of the Association, stressed 
the urgency of a united effort on the part 
of electric companies to meet the re- 
quirements of the defense program, and 
Dean Clarence Manion of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame College of Law 
told the gathering that “to win the war 
of weapons, we must first win the war 
of words.”’ Our arsenal of peace, Dean 
Manion said, is the Declaration of 
Independence, and to save liberty we 
must revive the faith that supports it. 

George M. Gadsby, President of the 
Edison Electric Institute and President 
of the Utah Power & Light Co., asserted 
at the meeting that the electric industry 
must tell its story forcefully in order 
to win public opinion and thereby combat 
the public power bloc. Mr. Gadsby felt 
that this was being accomplished and 
said that there “is reason to believe that, 
in spite of the lure of large Federal 
appropriations for local expenditures, 
public opinion is moving away from the 
socialism pole.” 


In trying to maintain peacetime con- 





Among the officers elected at the annual PEA meeting, held last September 18 
and 19, were Association President R. A. Gallagher of the Pennsylvania Elec- 


tric Co. (center) and Association Vice Presidents R. 


G. Rincliffe of the 


Philadelphia Electric Co. (left) and J. M. Orr of the Duquesne Light Co. 


sumption while devoting a third of the 
nation’s resources to armament, the ad- 
ministration is not facing the problems 
of a war economy with courage or 
efficiency, stated Dean Emeritus Neil 
Carothers of the Lehigh University Col- 
lege of Business Administration. In this 
same vein, the Honorable Richard Simp- 
son, Congressman from Pennsylvania 
and ranking member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, scored excessive 
government spending, excessive taxation, 
and controls which fail to curb inflation 
effectively. Congress alone, he said, can- 
not correct these ills. It needs the support 
that only public awareness on legislative 
measures can effect. 

Other conference speakers included 
Dr. J. A. Hutcheson, Vice President of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.; Wheeler 
McMillen, Editor of Farm Journal and 
Pathfinder; M. V. Merihue, Manager 
of Employee Relations, General Electric 
Co.; and Mrs. Denny Griswold, Editor 
and Publisher of Public Relations News. 

E. W. Oéesterreich, General Superin- 
tendent of Distribution, Duquesne Light 
Co., received the Association’s merit 
award for his development of pole top 
resuscitation. As part of the presentation 
ceremony, a demonstration of the Oester- 
reich method was given by linemen of 
the Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Awards were also presented to win- 
ning companies in the Association’s 
yearly safety contest, which classifies 
contestants in three groups: (1) com- 
panies averaging 2,500,000 man-hours or 
more annually; (2) those averaging 
350,000 to 2,499,999 man-hours an- 
nually; and (3) those averaging 1,000 
to 349,999 man-hours annually. 

First prize for the company with the 
lowest accident frequency in Group 1 
was awarded to the Metropolitan Edison 
Co. In the same group, the second and 
third prize winners were the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Co. and the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., respectively. 

Among the Group 2 contestants, the 
winning companies were, first, the Penn- 
sylvania Power Co.; second, the Penn- 
sylvania Water & Power Co.; and third, 
the Northern Pennsylvania Power Co. 

The winners in Group 3 were, first, 
the Natrona Light and Power Co., with 
a perfect no-accident record; second, 
the South Penn Power Co.; and third, 
the Home Electric Co. 
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Power for Progress 
(Continued from page 340) 


day’s dollar buys 5 per cent more 
electricity than in 1940. 

Taxes are another high-cost item. Last 
year the electric utility industry's tax 
bill was the second largest item of ex- 
pense, being exceeded only by labor costs. 
During 1949, the Federal income tax 
rate was 38 per cent. Today, Congress 
seems to be in agreement on a 52 pet 
cent tax rate, plus an additional 30 per 
cent excess profits tax. The full impact 
of these higher taxes, if enacted, cannot 
be judged immediately, but in the Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., where we will have 
an estimated 3744 million dollar tax 
bill this year, the effect will be to in- 
crease annual income tax payments to 
the Federal government by more than 75 
per cent in the short space of two years.!~ 

Those of us who have spent our lives 
in the electric utility industry know that 
we are expected to give up some things 
which are accepted as normal rights by 
others in unregulated business. This is 
the principle one of our military leaders 
had in mind when he recently declared 
that “there are certain inhibitions you 
accept when you put on a uniform.” 

We know, for example, our earnings 
will be restricted by law. We know we 
must conduct our affairs in a goldfish 
bowl of regulatory supervision. We 
know we cannot pick our customers. As 
soldiers of public service, we are always 
on call, and we are expected to deliver 
dependable service day and night, rain 
or shine, Sundays and holidays, notwith- 
standing hurricanes, or disaster, or per- 
sonal danger. 

Most of us have been in this business 
for many years. We in the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. believe that our great num- 
ber of service veterans indicates not only 
the fine qualities of individual employees, 
but also that the employees themselves 
find in the company and among their 
associates conditions and ideals they cher- 
ish. This esprit de corps, which is typi- 
cal throughout the industry, is the key- 
stone of our success and an essential 
ingredient for continued progress. 

I firmly believe the average utility 
employee has dedicated himself to these 
ideals and can be counted 
needed, over and above the normal call 
of duty. Without this loyalty the plan- 
ning and high standards of the industry 
would fail, and our good public rela- 


on, when 





12 Bisimated by Philadelphia Electric Co.’s Taxes 
Division. 
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How Many Stockholders in U. S.? 


OW 
American business enterprises ? 

The New York Stock Exchange is 

going to find out by making the first 

comprehensive census of the 


many stockholders own 


nation’s 
stockholder population. 

The undertaking was announced by 
George Keith Funston, president of the 
world’s biggest securities market, in his 
initial public address since he assumed 
the presidency of the Exchange on Sep- 
tember 10. 

Mr. the 
project as a “huge” one but said he be- 
lieved “‘that the benefits to be obtained 
will match the 


Funston described census 


more than work in- 
volved.” 

Current estimates on the country’s 
population range from 
5,500,000 to 20 million people, accord- 
ing to the exchange president. And, he 
added, “I 
produce evidence 
Wall 
industries.” 

Thus, he “the 
the real corporate ownership 
in America will be highlighted for all 
The 


declared 


stockholder 


suspect that the survey will 
that Main 


Street— 


Street- 


not -owns the nation’s 


continued, political 
force of 
to see. sum of the people who 
their faith in 
enterprise system will be 


have our free 
spread across 
the record. We will then have the mea- 
sure of American capitalism in action.” 

There is no reason whatsoever, he 
added, to apologize for American capi- 
“Perhaps the greatest fault of 
capitalism is that 
capitalists,” he added. 


The 


ready is under way, is being undertaken 


talism. 


there are not more 


stockholder census, which  al- 


with the collaboration of the Brookings 


Institution, which will be responsible 
for the technical investigations and will 
publish the findings within a year. 

As now contemplated, Mr. Funston 
explained, the census will embrace al- 
most 5000 corporations. Of that total, 
1071 are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange; about 680 are on the New 


tions and sound investor relations would 
soon disappear. 

In the years ahead, I foresee that the 
work of the electric utility industry will 
be regarded as a profession. The differ- 
ence between a profession and any other 
business vocation is not only specialized 
knowledge, but also a special sense of 
The professional man feels in- 
debted to his profession. Regardless of 
his own personal fortunes, he strives to 


be a credit to his profession and to keep 


duty. 


, 


York Curb; about 600 


dual listings ) 


(exclusive of 
the several re- 
gional exchanges, and some 2500 of the 
companies are traded in the over-the- 
counter market. 


are on 


To eliminate duplication of holdings 
by any one individual, the basic data 
obtained from the corporations will be 
idjusted carefully by professional con- 
sultants, based upon the information se- 
cured through personal interviews with 
stockholders.. The number of beneficial 
owners of stocks held in trust accounts, 
in the names of brokerage firms and 
banking institutions will be included. 

The new stock exchange president is- 
sued a word of caution on the matter 
of broadening stock ownership of 
American industry. 

“In urging millions more of our citi 
zens to exercise their potential privilege 
oT ownership, we must recognize the 
“Wider stock 
ownership is no panacea tor Stalinism 
or Socialism. 


risks involved,” he said. 


The purchase of com- 
mon stocks is no roy il road to riches. 
There is a risk involved in the purchase 
of any kind of property, whether it is a 
share of stock, or 
Only 


namely, 


house, a a bag of 


diamonds. those who can aftord 


to risk— people with Govern- 
the banks, 


people with life insurance. people with 


ment bonds and savings in 


emergency reserves in one form or an- 
other—should be encouraged to become 
shareholders.” 

Investors should understand, he con- 
tinued “that a share of ownership in- 
risk that 


value of the shares of even our strong- 


volves a calculated and the 
E se ? 

est companies move up and down from 

result of a 


interrelated factors such as technologi- 


time to time as a web of 
cal changes, Governmental attitude and 
fiscal policy, changes in the management 
of the companies themselves, the mass 


psychology.” 


faith with those who have gone before 
him. 

The electric light and power com- 
panies have such a heritage, which has 
been handed down from the founding 
fathers of Edison’s day. It has been up- 
held since then by those who have been 
busy with technical research and im- 
provements, with promotion and expan- 
sion of operations, and with winning the 
public confidence and just recognition 
which this great industry deserves. 
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Accident Prevention Committee Meeting 
W. F. Brown, Chairman 


HE forty-eighth meeting of the 

Accident Prevention Committee 
convened on September 13 and 14 in 
the Hotel New Yorker in New York 
City. Sixty-six members and guests par- 
ticipated in the sessions, which were 
highlighted by subcommittee reports on 
the projects and activities with which 
the committee is concerned in its effort 
to reduce human suffering and the loss 
of life. 
auguration of activities, following a re- 
organization of subcommittees and _ re- 


The meeting marked the in- 


assignment of projects. Organizational 
charts were distributed, detailing the 
functions of the committee and the re- 
sponsibilities of each member in assisting 
the committee to effectively serve the 
electric utility industry. 

The opening address of the meeting 
was delivered by A. H. Kehoe, Vice 
President of the Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc. Mr. Kehoe stated 
that the safety record of the electric pub- 
lic utilities could be much improved, and 
that at the present time the problem of 
accident prevention is approached with 
too little humility. Mr. Kehoe urged 
the safety men of the industry to accept 
the responsibility for each accident and 
to coordinate team activity to improve 
the safety record. 

H. J. Crisick presented accident sta- 
tistics for the first half of 1951 of the 
43 companies with members on the Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee. These com- 
panies represent approximately 57 per 
cent of the electric utility industry on 
the basis of both number of employees 
and man-hours, and from past experience 
it is possible from these figures to predict 


Members and guests at the forty-eighth meeting of the Accident 
Phases of the industry’s safety problem. Round table discussion also facilitated the exchange of accident prevention information. 


the following accident rates for the en- 
tire year of 1951: 

Frequency Rate—Predicted at 10.80, 
down 9.5 per cent over 1950. 

Severity Rate—Predicted at 1.70, 
down 11.3 per cent over 1950. 

Performance Index — Predicted at 
270, down 8.5 per cent over 1950. 

Deaths—Predicted at 110, down 18.3 
per cent over 1950. 

Mr. Crisick called particular atten- 
tion to the fact that during the first 
half of 1951 a marked improvement in 
accident frequency rate was realized by 
the larger companies represented on the 
committee. This rate for ten companies 
with 5,000 or more employees decreased 
20 per cent over a corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

D. C. Stewart reported on the fatal 
accidents that had occurred in the elec- 
tric utility industry during 1950. Of the 
141 deaths of that year, 102 were due 
to electric shock and burns. Fourteen 
deaths are attributed to falls, while nine 
resulted from motor vehicle accidents. 
It is of interest to note that during 1950 
two women employees of a power com- 
pany lost their lives in an accident in- 
volving a company automobile. This is 
the first report of the death of female 
employees in the industry. 

Mr. Stewart also summarized the 
fatality reports of the past ten years and 
reported to the committee that seven of 
each ten of the 1,301 deaths that had 
occurred in the industry during this 
period were the result of electric shock 
and burns. It was gratifying to know 
that the use of rubber gloves has ef- 
fectively reduced fatal accidents. Dur- 
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ing the past ten years not one casualty 
has resulted from hand contacts where 
gloves were being used in a known dan- 
ger zone. 

An interesting discussion was held 
concerning the important problem of 
accident reporting. At the present time 
the efforts of the committee, as well as 
other organizations throughout the in- 
dustries of the country, are hampered by 
the disparity of methods used in report- 
ing accidents. An accurate comparison 
of the safety records of companies is 
impossible if each organization does not 
define and evaluate each accident on a 
common basis. A subcommittee presided 
over by S. H. Young is studying this 
problem. 

A subject of great importance to the 
committee which currently is receiving 
critical attention and detailed investiga- 
tion from several sources is resuscitation. 
With the present conventional method 
of artificial respiration being cited by 
several recent publications as inefficaci- 
ous, unity of policy on this matter by 
the electric industry is necessary. Upon 
recommendation of the Resuscitation 
Subcommittee, presided over by Wills 
Maclachlan, the committee officially and 
unanimously resolved that the attitude 
of the industry should be as follows: 

The utilities have publicly shown 
an interest in this problem for over 

40 years and, as a result of the con- 

stant training of employees, many 

lives have been saved from electrical 
shock by the prompt application of 
either the Prone Pressure Method of 
artificial respiration or, where neces- 
Oesterreich Pole Top 
Method. Therefore, at the present 
time, the utilities hesitate to change 
from these tried and proven methods 


sary, the 


until it can be shown in actual cases 





Prevention Committee heard subcommittee reports on various 
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in the field that other methods will 
save more lives from electrical shock. 
Dr. W.  B. Kouwenhoven, Dean, 
School of Engineering, Johns Hopkins 
University, presented a progress report 
of a research project on electrical re- 
suscitation conducted under the auspices 
of. the committee at Johns Hopkins 
University. This program includes work 
on the development of a portable ap- 
paratus to be used for the purpose of 
restoring normal heartbeat to electrical 
shock victims suffering ventricular fibril- 
lation. 

R. T. Carton reported on a survey 
that had been conducted to determine 
the practices and results of rubber sleeve 
rules in the industry.” This report re- 
vealed that the frequency of electric 
shock accidents due to arm contacts in 
companies where the use of rubber 
sleeves is not mandatory is approximately 
22 times as great as in the companies 
where sleeves are required. During 1949 
21 men lost their lives due to electric 
shock and burns on arm contacts. 

The success of the seasonal hazards 
program sponsored during the summer 
was described by E. J. Kreh. A summer- 
time package containing posters, letters 
for crew leaders, and sets of leaflets for 
linemen was prepared, which dealt with 
safety hazards common to the warm 
weather months. Mr. Kreh pointed out 
that over 33,000 sets of leaflets had been 
distributed to electric utility linemen 
during the past three months. The pro- 
gram has been enthusiastically received 
by the industry. 

In addition to the subcommittee re- 
ports new safety equipment was con- 
sidered, and the customary round table 
discussion was conducted by A. F, 
Randolph. Many topics for presentation 
in the round table had been submitted by 
mail prior to the meeting and other 
questions were posed by members and 
guests as the meeting progressed. This 
discussion period is an outstanding con- 
tributing factor to the success of the 
committee activities, since it allows an 
exchange of accident prevention in- 
formation among the companies of the 
industry. Mr. Ruoff, Editor of the com- 
mittee’s Accident Exchange, also con- 
ducted a discussion period on the prob- 
lems and suggestions which had been 
submitted to him for inclusion in that 
publication. 

During the committee luncheon on 
the first day of the meeting, J. C. Falk- 
ner, Manager of Electric Production of 
the Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., presented an informative 
discussion on “Plant Protection.” 
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The Job Ahead in Farm Electrification 
(Continued from page 344) 


fire losses due to heat lamps is evidently 
due to the improper installation of the 
lamps and defective or inadequate wir- 
ing. Safety in their use is becoming 
increasingly important, since some in- 
surance companies are increasing insur- 
ance rates and others are declaring in- 
surance void if heat lamps are used 
without having the installation in- 
spected. The Idaho studies show that 
heat lamps as such are not serious po- 
tential causes of fires. The lamp must 
come into close contact with the litter 
in pens before fires are caused. 


As the use of electrical equipment 
and appliances continues to increase on 
farms throughout the nation, the im- 
portance of the proper installation of 
equipment and adequate wiring to serve 
it becomes of increasing concern to the 
power supplier and the farm customer. 
As in the case of the Idaho heat lamp 
studies, past experience has indicated 
that the cause for electrical equipment 
not operating satisfactorily often has 
been inadequate or defective wiring. 


This problem of hazards is one that 
will probably continue as new uses of 
electricity are developed, but as each 
individual case arises it will be solved 
by the combined efforts of the farm 
people and industry. 


The extent of farm electrification re- 
search in progress in the United States 
can best be appreciated by study of the 
reports from the land-grant colleges, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and the electric industry. My 
brief comments on the research activi- 
ties as reported by the Edison Electric 
Institute are intended only to indicate 
in some measure the scope of the work 
in progress. 


We can all agree that there is still a 
big job ahead, requiring the combined 
efforts of all interested parties to en- 
courage future developments of elec- 
trical equipment and apparatus in keep- 
ing with the continuing needs and 
desires of the farm people. The utility 
companies, as a matter of sound, for- 
ward-looking business, are very glad to 
join with the state colleges, county 
agents, and others in contributing to 
down-to-earth practical research and 
development work of the kind outlined 
above. 


Before I close this discussion, I want 
to touch on one other phase of the job 
ahead which in my opinion is of vast 
importance, that is, preparing the farm 
boy and girl to fill the roles they must 
fill in the years to come in advancing 
electrified farming and electrical living 
on the farm. For progress in the future 
it is incumbent upon all of us to see that 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness, the 
character and industry of today’s farm 
youngsters are directed so as to assure 
their interest and enthusiasm in the long 
climb toward improvements yet to come, 


In the past decades in America many 
of the farm boys and girls have been 
filling the cities. Future decades may 
well see a larger portion of them re- 
maining in the rural areas and American 
agriculture will profit greatly thereby. 


They are the ones who dream about 
new ways to make electricity an even 
more profitable servant on the farm 
and they will have the imagination, the 
energy, and the patience to convert 
these dreams into practical and fruitful 
realities. 

Research in American industry has 
proven to be a never-ending but a richly 
rewarding job. It requires resourceful- 
ness, diligence, persistence, a stubborn 
unwillingness to be discouraged; but it 
yields a rich harvest in accomplishment, 
and while we cannot accurately predict 
the advances in farm electrification in 
any particular line, we can be sure that 
the practical uses of electricity will mul- 
tiply and that new farm methods and 
new farm products will make their ap- 
pearance to swell the demand for elec- 
tricity to the advantage of all. There 
is no visible limit to farm electrifica- 
tion. The job ahead is 
inspiring. 


great and 


No Takers 
If their light bill’s past delinquent, 
And their car is bright and new, 
We bet these same good people 
Have a television too. 
—Royal Briggs, 
“Who has experience with long past due 
published in The Front Line, 


Iowa Electric Light & Power Co. employee 
magazine. 


accounts,” 
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PERSONALS 








The Board of Directors of The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co. has named 
the utility’s new power station, being 
constructed near Richmond, Ohio, in 
honor of WALTER C. Beckjorp, Presi- 
dent of the company. 





Mr. BEcKJoRD 


Mr. Beckjord, a member of the EE] 
Board of Directors, has been associated 
1909, 
when he joined St. Paul Gas Light upon 
graduation from the University of Min- 
nesota. 

The Walter C. Beckjord Station is 
expected to be placed in operation next 


with the utility industry since 


June, when the first of its three genera- 
Two of 
the units will have a capacity of 100,000 
kilowatts, while the third will have a 
capacity of 125,000 kilowatts. 


tors will have been installed. 


Puiuip S. 
in Charge of Power Sales, The Shawini- 
gan Water and Power Co., has been 


Grecory, Vice President 


elected a director of the company. 


After graduating from University of 
in 1911, 


McGill as a bachelor of science in elec- 


Bishop’s College and, from 
trical engineering, Mr. Gregory served 
years with the Canadian 
Co. Ltd., Montreal 
Tramways Co., and the Electrical Com- 
of Montreal before joining 
Shawinigan in 1918. In charge of the 


for several 
Westinghouse 


mission 


Shawinigan system’s changeover from 


30-cycle to 60-cycle power between 1919 
and 1923, he became assistant general 
manager of the company in 1930 and 
vice president in 1941. 

Mr. Gregory is also vice president 
and a director of the Quebec Power 
Co., as well as a director of Shawinigan 
Chemicals Ltd. 


Tuomas G. DiGNAN has been ap- 
pointed Executive Vice President of the 
Boston Edison Co. Formerly associated 
with companies of the New England 
Electric System, he has resigned as presi- 
dent and director of the Narragansett 
Electric Co. and the Attleboro Steam 
and Electric Co. 

A graduate of Boston University Law 
School, he served with the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, practiced law, and 
was general counsel of the New England 
Power Association before beginning his 
career as a utility operating executive in 
1930. In that year he became general 
manager of the Lowell Electric Light 
Corp. and from 1934 to 1940 served as 
chief executive officer and general man- 
ager of the Worcester County Electric 
Co. 

In 1941 he was named president of 
the New England Power Service Co. 
and in 1944 was appointed president and 
chief operating executive of North Shore 
and Merrimack Valley subsidiaries of 
the New England Electric System. In 
1949 he succeeded to the presidency of 
the Narragansett Electric Co. 

Stuart V. Witson, Faribault Div- 
ision Manager, Northern States Power 
Co. of Minnesota, has been elected 
Executive Vice President of Northern 
States Power Co. of Wisconsin. 

With the Wisconsin and Minnesota 
companies for more than 25 years, Mr. 
Wilson joined the Minnesota utility in 
1924, serving in Minneapolis and St. 
Cloud. In 1926 he joined the Wisconsin 
firm, where he was LaCrosse district 
manager until 1940. Returning to NSP 
of Minnesota, he was made southwest- 
ern division manager at Montevideo and 
four years later transferred to Faribault 
as division manager. 

WHITMAN H. Rork, formerly divi- 
sion sales manager, has been named to 
succeed Mr. Wilson. He has been with 
NSP of Wisconsin for 22 years. 
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WituiaM A. Lyons has been elected 
Vice President of the New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp. In addition to his 
present duties, which include special 
executive assignments and direction of 
the company’s public relations activities, 
he has assumed the added responsibilities 
of directing the company’s residential 
and commercial sales activities through- 
out the state. 

Mr. Lyons joined the company in 





Mr. DiGNANn 


1944 as assistant to the president after 
having been identified with former af- 
filiated utilities in New York City since 
1929. He has continued in that position 
up until this time. 

From 1929 to 1941, he served suc- 
cessively as accountant, assistant to the 
comptroller, and assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Utility Management Corp. 
In 1941 he became comptroller of the 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey Utilities Co., and continued in that 
position until 1944. 

During World War II, Mr. Lyons 
served in an executive capacity on a 
dollar-a-year basis in the WPB Office 
of War Utilities. After the war he 
continued as a consultant to the Civilian 
Production Administration and the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. 


H. A. Watsu has been elected a 
Vice President of El Paso Electric Co. 
In his new position he will be in charge 
of new business and public relations. 
Before joining the company in 1936 to 
become general sales manager, he was 
associated with electric firms in Puerto 
Rico, Port Arthur, Beaumont, and 
Baton Rouge. 
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1951 NOVEMBER 
OCTOBER 1-2 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Fall Meeting of Prime 
‘ . Movers Committee, Fort Stanwix Hotel, Johnstown, Pa. 
1-2 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 1-2. EEI Dealer Coordination Workshop, Statler Hotel, Boston, 
1-2. Iowa Utilities Association, Management Conference, Fort ry en 
es Meine Benet, Bes Bieines, Js. ek 5-7 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Round Table Confer- 
1-3 EEI Meter and Service Committee, Purdue University, ence, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lafayette, Ind. ’ ; 12-15 NEMA, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
1-3 International Association of Electrical Inspectors, Eastern 144.16 Wisconsin Utilities Association, Electric and Gas Sections, 
Section, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, N. J. Sales and Engineering Divisions, Schroeder Hotei, Mil- 
Contractors’ Group, Electrical and Gas Association of waukee, Wis. 
N. Y., Inc., and Independent Electrical Contractors 15 PIP Mid-Atlantic Group, Park Lane Hotel, New York, 
Association Joint Meeting, 480 Lexington Avenue, New N. Y, 
York, N. Y. : ie ; , 15-16 EEI Accounting Executive Committee, Hotel Biltmore, 
4 Public Utilities Advertising Association Region 6 Meeting, New York, N. Y 
Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kan. ; 15-17 New Jersey Utilities Association Annual Meeting, Seaview 
4-5 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Engineers and Operating Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 
Section Conference, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Electrical and Gas Association of N. Y., Inc., Thanksgiv- 
Va. : p ; : ing Luncheon, Grand Ballroom, Hotel Astor, New 
8-9 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, New Ocean House, York, N. Y. 
Swampscott, Mass. - cs 25-30 ASME Annual Meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
8-12 39th National Safety Congress and Exposition of National City, N. J. 
Safety Council, Chicago, Ill. 2 26 PIP Steering Committee, Biltmore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
9-10 National Farm Electrification Conference, Gibson Hotel, 26-27 EET Industrial Power and Heating Section, Terrace Plaza 
Cincinnati, Ohio. TE i ; Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
10-11 EET Transmission and Distribution Committee, Sheraton 3.97 EET Prime Movers Committee, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. City, N. J : 
10-12 Indiana Electric Association Annual Convention, French 29-30 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, 2nd Annual Hawaiian 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. Conference, Royal Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, T. H. 
10-13 International Association of Electrica] Leagues, Roosevelt 29-30 PUAA Region 3 Meeting, Dayton, Ohio 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. a IP West N C 'G ‘ iaws . : 
11-12 ASME Fuels—AIME Coal Conference, Roanoke, Va. PIF Bd se Central Group, Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar 
11-12 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Fall Meeting of Trans- , a 
mission and Distribution Committee, Hotel Concord, DECEMBER 
North East, Pa. ree 
14-16 The Institute of Internal Auditors, Inc., Tenth Annual 3-4 EEI-AGA General Accounting Committee, Hotel Sherman, 
Conference, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
15-17. International Association of Electrical Inspectors, Southern 5-7 National Association of Manufacturers Annual Meeting, 
Section, Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. Waldorf Astoria Hotel, ‘New York, N. Y. 
15-17 American Gas Association Annual Convention, Kiel Audi- 7 PUAA Region 2 Meeting, Advertising Club, New York, 
torium, St. Louis, Mo. N. Y. 
16-19 National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 12-13 EEL Commercial Lighting Committee, Hotel Roanoke, 
missioners, Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston, S. C. Roanoke, Va. 
(Executive Meeting, Oct. 15). 13 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EEI Headquarters, 
17 PIP Mid-Atlantic Group, Baltimore, Md. New York, N. Y. 
18-19 EET Wiring and Specifications Committee, Brown Hotel, 13-14 EEI Commercial Cooking Committee, Terrace Plaza Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
18-19 EEI Taxation Accounting Committee, Hotel Jefferson, 16-1 EEI Dealer Coordination Committee, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
St. Louis, Mo. cago, Ill. 
18-19 PUAA Region 4, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 20 Electrical and Gas Association of N. Y., Inc., Christmas 
22 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Electric Light and Power Luncheon, Grand Ballroom, Hotel Astor, New York, 
Division, Western District, Lake Murray Lodge, Ard- NY, 
more, Okla. 1952 
22-23 EEI Electric Kitchen and Laundry Committee, EEI Head oss 3 pie ane 
quarters, New York, N. Y. JANUARY 
22-23 PUAA Region 7 Meeting, Edgewater Hotel, Madison, Wis. 7-g EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Hotel Roosevelt, 
22-24 American Standards Association, 33rd Annual Meeting, New Orleans, La. 
Waldorf Astoria, New York, N. Y. 13-15 National Appliance and Radio Dealers Association Annual 
2-25 ASCE New York Convention, New York, N. Y. Convention, Chicago, III. 
2-26 AIEE Fall General Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 14-15 Canadian Electrical Association, Engineering and Opera- 
Ohio. ting Division, Eastern Zone, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 
23 EEI Committee on Interior Wiring Design, EEI Head- Que. 
quarters, New York, N. Y. 17-18 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, in conjunction with 
24 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Electric Light and Power Southeastern Electric Exchange Personnel Section and 
Division, Eastern District, Municipal Auditorium, Mc- Southwest Personnel Group, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
‘Alester, Okla. Orleans, La. 
24 EEI Commercial Division General Committee, Biltmore 17-18 Canadian Electrical Association, Eastern Zone Sales Divi- 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. sion, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, -Que. 
24-25 EEI Market Development and Electrical Applications 17-24 EEI Marketing Committee, Chicago, III. 
Committee, EEI Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 21-22 Canadian Electrical Association, Eastern Zone General 
25 PIP East North Central Group, Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Division, Chateau Frontenac, Que. 
Ohio. 31-Feb.1 EEI-AGA Accounting Committees, Deschler Wallick 
29-30 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Chemistry Subcommittee, Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
29-30 EEI Television Committee, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. FEBRUARY 
29-30 EEI Electric Water Heating Committee, Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 7-8 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Industrial and Com- 
31-Nov. 2 Southeastern Electric Exchange Annual Sales Con- mercial Sales Conference, President Hotel, Kansas 
ference, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. City, Mo. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
eS, Fi io tan dcineaxecavcveas Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
BR. Le BOkAee, Fiak FUME. o0osccccccsccscecs Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
H. S. BENNION, Vice President and Managing Director....420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
H. S. Sutton, Treasurer. ......0200: Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

(Terms Expiring 1952) 
i ee I cc antadesewsdawedankaanee The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Se cakes cd ehbdewenedadeeweweneaqeda Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i I a sre icininasa. dS od wed oe eRe eam Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cee, We CRE ok ccc cvcedeened Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
We A Ee Sede ccdeenedésosnsenesscewdss Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Bi, Be Ph 6:60 sen s40en es node wnetaneee Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
Be ©, RIO ccc cccescecscscssesseswoenseece Pioneer Service & Engineering Co., Chicago, II. 
Se i In a kcnccecoeneseseasieeedewennn Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dy. Ee I dicsncsdivesdektabedorsieeeesenanosanas Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dy Be an dcnvatasecnscraccedvesccsecicessas Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fereet 0s. BEOGNE .occccictccecacsccasessccecosees New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 
ee Sinn nn0bs44nndenkeee4estesansenes Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
DN TG on visi aie 5 000 0050060600000002Rz ke RES EOES The Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 
G. W. Vaart DOREER. 0.0.00 cccccccvccsoccccccvsses Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pans BE, WRB ccsccccccccsscccccceccess Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 

(Terms Expiring 1953) 
A, BE. BARRO. cs ccccccsccccccvcveccesesces Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
ee ee Consolidated Gas nee Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
Se Te ee od 6 4nde bo esanha desk eebevesee neds Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
OE SN a ncddenaccececanemansavesasecane veewus Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Wichita, Kan. 
TE TT eT rT Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
D. S. Kewepy....scccccccvcccescvcccces Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
L. M. Kau ....cccccccccccccccccccccess sees San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Cal. 
R. HH. ReOWhGOW. ..ccccccccsccscnesccees The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Fe edema ewanabalewn The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
J. W. PARKER... ccc e eee cece reece eee eeeeeeeceneees The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
uk serecdeeakernnseuneks Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
i NE  . csn Keech eemee embinie The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
DO Bet a ono o.0n60d0esdesencenctecsancntxenes Carolina Power & Light Ca., Raleigh, N. C. 
ee i x anetdwhinkesetiedeaeas New Jersey Power and Light Co., Dover, N. J. 

(Terms Expiring 1954) 
Erwnst -R. ACKER. ...cccccccccscceces Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
i A rer er Te rere Terr er err re Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Hariexe BRAnent, JR... 2c ccccccscccccccccovvcscesscceesees Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. J. CADWELL. 00... ceeec cece ccecccceees Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
SruantT COOPER occcccccccccocessccesecevecees Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
TE Gr Bicin cer ecandsssccndascsesendnseven Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
MM. S. LuTHRINGER. ...cccccccccccccccccccces Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
En. cn caccvekesebatestehetantasnasnwe Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
W. C. MULLENDORE....... cece ceccceeeneecs Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Oe nn ckedcncednssenseerecdanseks Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
ee ca ckneasduasasghenestoashbanenatetasemeniord Idaho Power Co., Boise, Ida. 
ee eer ere ia he Central Arizona Light and Power Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sa i...  cuekebeushaesturensepenbhia ees Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
SR TE og osnnacnedceeershasadanssenens Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 
ee No cen ceehWeenundan nes eeenewanee Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 


Executive Committee 


H. B. Bryans, C. P. Crane, C. B. Delafield, R. H. Knowlton, E. L. Lindseth, D. C. Luce, C. E. 
Oakes, P. H. Powers, L. V. Sutton. 





EDISON ELECTRIC atelier OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
ontinued ) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1951-1952 


D. C. BARNES Virginia Electric and Power Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 

The Hartford Electric Light Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

E. F. Barrett. .Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Gerorok H. Bake... . Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Northern States Power Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Prentiss Brown. . The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Curtis E. CALDER Electric Bond and Share Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Denver, Colo. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


A. D. BARNEY 


J. B. Brack 


B. F. BRAHENEY 


A. H. KeHor 
H. P. Liverswce 
J. E. Loiszau 


Earue J. MacHoitp 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting Division Executive, RALPH H. SMITH 

Application of Accounting Principles, H. H. ScAFF 

Coordinator of Customer Activities, J. C. Faris.... 
Customer Accounting, M. J. WALSH 


emtemer Collections, F. 3. FLOM. .....0ccccccccccsees 


Customer Relations, E. G. PRENTICE 


Depreciation Accounting, G. T. LOGAN. ......eceeeceeeees 


General Accounting, H. W. Boozer 


Internal Auditing, W. T. HAMILTON..........0eeceeeees 


Plant Accounting and Records, E. D. Kine 
Taxation Accounting, L. F. SCHOLLEY 
COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division General, M. E. SKINNER 
Sales Personnel and Training, R. J. MILLER 


Wiring and Specifications, R. W. WILSON.........000008: 


Commercial Sales Section, C. D. HOLLISTER 

Farm Section, R. T. JoNEs 

Industrial Power and Heating Section, MAXwELL COLE 
Residential Section, E. O. GEORGE 

ENGINEERING 

Engineering Division General, H. P. SEELYE 

Electrical Equipment, J. H. Foote 

Hydraulic Power, Hippert Hii 

Meter and Service, F. A. REDDING 


Prime Movers, G. V. WILLIAMSON.......-cccccccccceces 


Transmission and Distribution, J. A. PUuLSFoRD 
GENERAL 


J. W. McArge Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Southern Company, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Southern California Edison Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Wisconsin Power and Light Co., 
Madison, Wis. 

New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

Ohio Edison Co., 

Akron, Ohio 


C. B. McManus 


W. H. Sammis 


WILuiaM ScHMDT, Jr., 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. 
of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
Purp Sporn...American Gas and Electric Service Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
Texas Electric Service Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
E. S. THompson....The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.) 
New York, N. Y. 
Consumers Power Co., 


Jackson, Mich. 


J. B. Tuomas 


J. R. Wuitinc 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1951-1952) 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Raters air eimmate sa IEE: The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 


PEE E Tere Te Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


..+ The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


(ab ekeieewenes Kentucky Utilities Co., Inc., Lexington, Ky. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Commonwealth Services, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Southern California Edison Co., Alhambra, Cal. 


errr Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Accident Prevention, W. F. BROWN..........00cceceecees Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Codes and Standards, D. C. Luce 
Electric Power Survey, W. L. CisLer 
Financing and Investor Relations, H. H. Scarr 


Eudastrvial Relations, F. E. VERDIN.......ccccccccccccacce 


Insurance, 1. M. CARPENTER 
Legal, Ratpu M. Besse 


i 2 i ee. . sé okwseeea eee eidebsadion 
eee Momards, G. EB. Wrrwetw. ......ccccccccccccccece 


Purchasing and Stores, R. L. Leacu 

Rate Research, Harry I. MILter 

Rural and Urban Development, J. FRANK GASKILL 
Statistical, ELprep H. Scorr 

Transportation, S. G. Pace 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 


..+ The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N, Y. 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


rere The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 
Pe Tere Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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